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THE SEEMING MYSTERY OF 





\CHOLERA AND FEVER 


TSN S Ree: OFFICE OF THE LIVER IS TO CLEANSE THE BLOOD, 

= as @ scavenger might sweep the streets; when the liver is not working 
: properly, a quantity of effete (or waste) matter is left floating in the blood ; 
gy under these circumstances, should the poison germ of Cholera or Fever be absorbed, 

§ then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other organs 
}) are in a normal or healthy condition may be subjected to precisely the same con- 
dition, as to the contagious influences, and yet escape Cholera and Fever. This I 
s consider explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery, that persons who are placed 
} in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of Cholera or Fever, 

who, in fact, live in the midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever may 
§ be compared to a weed (and a very ugly one too), but even weeds will not grow 
@ on solid flagstones ; and what I contend for is this, that a nm may be subjected 
« to the influence of the specific poison—that is the germ of Cholera or Fever—and 
not contract the disease. Why? Because his secretions were in a thoroughly nor- 
mal condition, and consequently the poison could not take root, any more than a 
weed could do on a flagstone ; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil 
(that is, disordered secretions, &c.) very favourable for the disease, and still he 
escapes. Why? Because the soil was prepared, but there was no seed. Hence the 
# importance and great value of Eno’s Fruit Salt, which, under all circumstances, 
keeps the secretions normal; if only as a preventive against, and sure remedy for 
j poisoned blood, biliousness, sick headaches, &c,, no one ought to be without it. 


ENO’S FROULT SALT 


EMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused by impure or vitiated air, 
errors of eating or drinking, &c., by natural means. No one is safe with- 
out having at hand some efficient means of warding off Blood Poisons. 
| After a very patient and careful observation, extending over many years, of the 
& effects of Eno’s Fruit Salt, I have not the least hesitation in stating that, if its 
| great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a single 
§ travelling trunk or portmanteau would be without it. 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE.—‘ We have for the last four years used your Fruit 
NYY Salt during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, 
~ Siam and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. 
| In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during that period, 
The. ee and that happened after our supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When making long 
marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or tramping through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit 
Salt two and three times aday. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and 
wards off Fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief 
in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. —Yours truly, Com- 
mander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese 
Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London.” 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and dis- 
E ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, 
I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RoBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


6“ OW TO AVOID THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF TRAVELLING.” —“I travel by rail 
H between twenty and thirty thousand miles each year, and, in my opinion, there is no mode of travelling 
so debilitating to the human system as that. Fora long time I suffered from nervousness, sluggish 
liver, indigestion, flatulence, and most of the ailments common to those who travel a great deal. After trying 
many and all more or less worthless remedies, I was induced to try your Fruit Salt, and since doing so (nine 
months ago) I may indeed say I am a new man, and now I never consider my portmanteau packed unless there is a 
bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt in it. I think it right to recommend it in every way—hence this letter ; for I am sure 
it needs but to be tried, and no traveller would think of being without so great a friend in all cases of need. I enclose 

my card, and am, faithfully yours, TRUTH. The Trossachs Hotel, Loch Katrine, Callander, N.B., 27th June, 1883. 
ESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
Si omtadtle imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original. closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 

that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADaMs, 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.”’ 
anaes Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2g. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
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ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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LOU GEH’S 


PYRE TIC SALINE. 


Forms a mat iegorating, Plan, and Rr va Re ons Eth e 


ives instant relief in Headache, or Bilious Sickness, snaiges Lassit 
Foverish Colds, and ea eekly siotes ot cures the worst form orus. ae T, JUNGLE, and other FEY FEVERS, 
Binaif-pox, Measi Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood 
Dr. MORGAN :—‘“It blood with its great eae in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—“I found it act as a cin my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


ce and family, in the worst forms of let Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘T used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS SGovemastat Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 


Emigrants ne the Port of London) writes :—“TI have state I never lost a single case.” 
rg prevents and cures ig eee a gary ea tie ok my oaghery and Trade Mark. 
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H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOW'’S MAGNETING. 


For the Oure of Gout and Rheumatism, a ary re Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia. 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 

TESTIMONIAL, — Abdominal Belt. 








Special Body Belt. From GartuH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.CS.E. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 
W. Darlow, E ndon, 
Sir—I am able to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
bmn ng and far superior to any other inven- 
i 6tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
# their efficacy, the positive powers, I have nodoubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
“bes abdomen, In the public interest I wish you to use my 
Descriptive Pamphlets fo Sree on men- unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
tioning the title of this Magazine. Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, ZARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
THE MOST SUITABLE BIBLE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


The Illustrated Christian Family Bible. 


CONTAINING the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the AUTHORISED VERSION. 


PUBLISHED PRICE, £3 12s. 6d.; TO BE SOLD AT 25s, 


Size Imperial 4to, bound Grained Morocco, Gilt Edges, and beautifully finished. 
With a very Complete and Comprehensive Series of Marginal Notes and References ; 


a carefully- prepared Dictionary of the Bible; a complete Account of the Period 

separating the Old and New Testaments, forming a Historical Connection between the 

two parts; Thirty-five beautiful Full-page Coloured Pictures, illustrating Events and 

Scenes in the Scriptures; Accurate and Instructive Coloured Maps; Complete and 

valuable Chronological Tables; Pages for inscribing a Family Register ; and other impor- 
tant Scriptural Information not generally to be found in a Family Bible. 

LILE & FAWCETT, PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C 
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71, says: 
———————SSS==__== 
bsol: oy) ** I had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Oint 
“A lutely the best known remedy ever “ ment. I gave some to the people. and nothing could exceed 


made for ‘* their gratitude: and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS **horse-feed poured in upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of 
H “ Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and 

Sionsly. deatbldisonded by the most | “ne pom ombvicneaed ° a that I was obliged to lock up 
= This unrivalled OINTMENT oures BAD 

TINS ONLY, 1/14 an 2/9. LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, 
wou.3s, uleers, stiff joints, gout, rheumatism, bron- 

teitis, diphtheria, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases. 


lade Gee TO | arenas UTORS.—Please send all MSS. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
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‘* The soldiers, with the prisoner in their midst, set off to seek the General,” 


See page 683. 

















DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE. 641 


PR. PLANDFORD'’s [oNSCIENCE. 
/ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AN UNLUCKY CONTRETEMPS. 





DO not see why you object to 
my silence, Dr. Blandford. 
It is not my place to con- 
tradict you; but you can 
hardly expect me to endorse, 
out of consideration for 
you, the conclusions of a 
rank Atheism. I suppose I 
have the right to differ from 
you when we get upon reli- 
gious ground, and that, 
whatever respect I owe to 

you, I owe still more to God and conscience.” 
" “None have so little conscience,” said the 
doctor, hotly, ‘‘as those who are for ever brag- 
ging of it. If youask me why I object to your 
silence, I will tell you plainly that it is because 
I have often attributed it to impertinence. Now 
I perceive that it has only been the refuge of a 
sullen ignorance that, having nothing to say, 
thought it could at least look knowing, like the 
bumpkin whose misleading phiz took in Coleridge, 
till he fell into ecstasies over the ‘ Norfolk 
dumplings.’ ” 

“The want of something to say in reply to 
you is not an imaginary one, I must confess, Dr. 
Blandford; and yet you never made an assault 
on the fortress of my religious belief that you 
were not foiled by a champion who, once on the 
alert, was almost as quick to anticipate as to 
parry.” 

At these words, Dr. Blandford turned very 
pale. a 

“ T make an assault on your religious belief ! 
How dare you stand there and make such an 
assertion? I never cared to meddle with your 
milk-for-babes religion at all. Nay, more, | 
determined that I never would. I kept back, 
as far as I could, the strong meat that you had 
no craving for. To my very face you would 
pretend to a confidence I never gave you.” 

“And yet, if I had been such a fool as to 
accept, without question, many of the statements 
you made to me in lecture, Dr. Blandford, I 




















must have given up my belief in the Bible, for 
your teachings could never be reconciled with it.” 

‘And that is why you brand me with rank 
Atheism? Do you know what you are saying, 
stupid boy? Are you such a hopeless idiot as 
to believe the conclusions of practical science 
rank Atheism, because a master cannot find you 
the text for them in Moses and the Prophets, or 
even in the Epistles of St. Paul? You ought to 
know the meaning of words before you make 
them the vehicles of your insolence.” 

Paul’s face was now as white as the doctor’s, 
and there is no heat like a white heat. A fierce 
reply was on his lips, but they were again reso- 
lutely compressed into the silence for which he 
had been taunted. 

“And who, then, was this arviére garde of 
yours?—this good general in ambush, that gave 
you a tacit victory over my cunning strategy and 
bold assaults?” 

“My confidante and counsellor was my 
mother. It was well for me, with my very 
limited intelligence, you know, that I had not 
forgotten to look up to her. I never found 
myself placed in difficulties that I did not seek 
her aid. When diditeverfailme? She showed 
me that there was no darkness which the sun of 
revelation and of faith in God could not put to 
flight; that all the learning, all the intellect and 
all the thought of the world were not on the 
sceptical side; but that some of the best of our 
literature had been written by believing pens. 
She told me that even in the eighteenth century 
the deists could show among them no men like 
Bentley, Lardner, Warburton, Berkeley, Clarke 
and Butler.” 

“ An amusing illustration of the law of com- 
pensation !” said Blandford. “Those who are 
most easily led into difficulties (or fancy they are 
by blundering into them themselves) are the 
most easily led out. However, I commend your 
filial piety. You had a good mother. It would 
not lower her in my esteem to know that she was 
not great in the subtleties of Theology, or the 
incompatibility of some few dogmas, which she 
might hold dear, with eternal fact. Yet, I am 
sorry that you so grossly misled her. I would 
not have had her think that I wanted you to 
unlearn anything you had learned at her knee. 
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642 DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE. 


You have as grossly misjudged me as you have 
cruelly insulted me; however, I must excuse it 
on the ground of your raw, crude inexperience. 
You ought to be ashamed when I tell you that I 
did not designedly infuse doubt into your mind. 
Ishould have been most sorry to do it, or to 
interfere with your religion in any way.” 

“Yet, why should you be more scrupulous 
with me than with others?” said Paul, with rising 
scorn. “ Who unsettled Miss Hetherington? Was 
she not young and weak? I have been warned 
of you, Dr. Blandford, by one who had too good 
reason to know you well, and cared nothing what 
you might think or say. I should have thought 
better of it, if you had come out in your true 
colours. But, certainly, I did believe that now 
and then you wanted to mystify me and put 
me off the right track, as you had done Miss 
Hetherington; but having been put on my 
guard, f was determined that you should never 
make a fool of me.” 

“ Forgetting that Nature’s work is not possi- 
ble to me more than any other man,” said Dr. 
Blandford. 

“ One mark of a fool I lack,” said Paul; “I 
have not said in my heart : ‘ There is no God.’ ” 
He spoke with all the fine enthusiasm of youth, 

“If you had not been a fool, you would never 
have dared air to me what gossip says about 
me and Miss Hetherington.” 

‘““No; I ought to have had more respect for 
her name, as she is a lady; but why did you 
goad me into it, by reproaching me for my 
silence ? Ifa poor protection—it was my only 
one. You must take the consequences now, for 
I did not come here to be insulted.” 

“What consequences can you compel me to 
take, Baxendale? The consequences are on 
your own head, and now you must make the 
best of them. I always suspected that there 
was a world of impudence behind that silence ; 
now you have given me to penetrate it, and the 
time for such an exhibition on your part is wisely 
chosen for both of us. Your term of instruction 
closes this week. I would not, for any money, con- 
tinue to bestow the result of my own life-study 
on one who imagines that my aim is‘not to 
advance him in medical knowledge, but to lead 
him into error. I had meant kindly by you, 
but—— 

“But, after what has passed, you will, of 
course, be glad to be quit of the task of 
enlightening a fool,” said Paul ; “or of bestow- 
ing your pains on arrogant ignorance, and a 
mind not advanced beyond maternal leading- 
strings?” 

“The sooner the better,” said the doctor ; 
“T may congratulate myself that I am not 
committed to a thankless obligation, self- 
imposed.” 

“And I, that I am not subjected to the 


degradation of eating bread which must have 
been doubly bitter as “the bread of dependence ; 
for I have had mortifications enough to swallow 
when it was not,” returned Paul, as—his heart 
bursting with wounded pride and indignation— 
he left the surgery. 

The door closed behind him with a sharp 
click. The doctor, who had risen from his 
chair, stood at the table as if stunned ; and then 
sinking back into it, he felt that he would not 
have had this quarrel occur for all the wealth of a 
Rothschild. Yet no thought of conciliating 
Paul ever entered his mind. His only hope 
was, that, the storm of passion over, Paul would 

make some slight feint of conciliating him. 
The slightest concession that could save his 
pride would be eagerly taken. He had set his 
heart on giving young Baxendale a start in life, 
as a set-off against the injury he had done to 
others ; but everything seemed to this highly 
prosperous man to work against him. His own 
temper, even, and his pupil’s, must meet like 
two electric clouds, when the explosion would be 
most fatal. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A CHANGE OF SOCIETY 


THE doctor returned home at night sadly un- 
strung ; for he had not only begun the day with 
a quarrel, but he had been principal in a highly 
critical operation, and he felt as he adventured 
on it, that the passage-at-arms he had had with 
his pupil had not tended to steady either hand 
or nerve. He recovered himself, of course, but 
the strain told on him, when it was over. 

“T must not let him go,” he said, as he 
leaned back in his carriage. “ It won’t be an 
easy matter for him to come round, and, of 
course, I cannot ask him ; but I must make it 
as easy for him as I can. Goodness knows, | 
like the fellow! I’m confoundedly proud my- 
self ; which is, I suppose, the reason why I am 
aye trampling on the pride of those who set 
themselves up against me. If he would only 
have put up with my moods, he needn’t have 
had the hard times of it he speaks of. I’ve made 
more of him than I would have done with any 
other pupil, if I’ve quarrelled with him more. 
He might have seen—I’m sure | should have 
seen it at his age—that if] snapped at him for 
an impudent puppy, I knew him for a lion-cub. 
I always tried to make up to him for my worse 
moments. However, I’ve had enough to com- 
plain of on my own side—never able to gain his 
confidence, or win from him any token of regard. 
He may take his future into his own hands, if 
he will; but it is hard to be baulked of the 
good one fain would do.” 
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And the weary, over-wrought mind turned 
upon the ebb and flow of its troubled waves, a 
well-known finding of immortal Will’s, that— 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interréd with their bones.” 


He entered his house with eyes guarded, yet 
hungry for the sight of the youth whom he 
had so bitterly taunted. He went into the 
dining-room ; dinner was only laid for one. His 
housekeeper’s eyes answered the inquiry in his 
own ; there was a note for him in Baxendale’s 
own handwriting. In it Paul made no apology 
for his abrupt departure, since he considered that 
he had been dismissed. He gave not a hint of 
where he was going, or what he intended to do; 
he simply put upon paper some mementoes and 
items of information which he thought his 
patron would require. 

“So he is gone, bag and baggage,” said the 
doctor; “I shall never want to hear his name 

vt i ” 
casa * * * ax * 

At the same hour the fugitive might have been 
seen sitting on the side of a bed in a lodging 
house in Hull. His hands were in his pockets; 
his foot swung slowly backwards and forwards 
with the regularity of a pendulum; his port- 
manteau was open before him, and he had 
evidently taken therefrom his blotting-case, with 
the intention of writing a few letters. He had 
done much business that day, but the period of 
hot haste was over, and that of calm deliberation 
had come. 

“‘ How desperately unfortunate it has been 
he said; “no time for the thing to blow over; 
just happening when my time was up; and he 
couldn’t in honour let me leave him before. But 
now, if I had stayed, if I had apologised for 
provoking him, he would have thought it was 
because I had no other choice, and I couldn’t 
stand that. We are not meant to make slaves of 
ourselves ; and when a man’s an angel abroad and 
a devil at home, who’s toavoid a flare-up? Yet 
Blandford hasn’t been a bad friend to me, on 
the whole: and when I’ve shown him that I can 
find my feet without him, I'll show him, too, 
that I owe him no grudge, that I am not ungrate- 
ful—that is, if I live to get back, and am not 
frozen into an ice-cave like amammoth. It’s an 
awfully unlucky business. If my mother were 
alive, and could see me brought to this pass it 
would kill her. 


7? 


‘ With God eternally shut in,’ 


according to Leila’s hymn-book. Ah! how 
beautiful that must be, though we’re in no hurry 
to realise it ; and it seems as if I was to have 
the run of this world first.” His eyes moistened, 
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and the rhythmic movement of his foot paused 
altogether. “‘ Whither can I flee from Thy 
presence?’” he murmured. “If I make my bed 
in hell, behold, Thou art there ; if I take the 
wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there ——” 

* * * a a 

Already by anticipation he felt as if the bars 
of the earth were around him for ever, and the 
bars were bars of ice. But dismay yielded to a 
certain gladness as a fresh Scripture was wafted 
into his mind—ah! who shall say by whom ?— 

“For beneath thee and around thee are the 
everlasting arms.” 

It was a motherly kind of consolation to occur 
to the brave, proud boy, in his exigency ; but it 
was possible that even he might need mothering; 
and how could he but be ware of the armsif he 
would only take hold of the promise: “Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Before he retired, he wrote to Sybil and Gerald, 
and to Leigh Hamelin. 

“Poor Hamelin; he will be awfully sorry,” he 
said ; “he would’t allow this, if he could help it ; 
and he will imagine I’m precipitate, and that I 
don’t know what I’m doing. I shouldn’t like 
them to think I troubled ; and I don’t trouble, 
only it goes against the grain, and I’d rather be 
burned by the sun than the frost, if I might 
choose between them. However, there is little 
enough for Gerald and Sybil; and better fare 
with the Esquimaux than take of their little. 
So he folded his letter, and addressed it; and, 
after a long walk among the wharves and streets 
of Hull, took to his bed to sleep the sleep of the 
just, as runaway Jacob did. 

The step that Paul Baxendale had taken was 
a much harder one than, in this decade of the 
nineteenth century, would have been necessary. 
By the abrupt termination of his career with 
Dr. Blandford he had failed to legally qualify 
himself for independent practice. There was 
only one way of remedying this disadvantage 
without incurring fresh expense, and that was 
to accompany some vessel for a year, as non- 
certificated surgeon. Such appointments were 
not easy to get, and Paul thought that he 
could not afford to wait. He could not act 
undutifully to Leigh Hamelin ; he must apprise 
him that he had left Dr. Blandford, and that it 
was impossible to ask him for the advice which 
was to have guided them both; and he knew that 
Hamelin, on receiving such a letter, would use 
every effort to upset his plans, and to detain him 
in England ; so to prevent that, he should know 
nothing till he had sailed. 

The ship he had secured was a whaling 
vessel bound for Greenland ; likely to winter 
there and wait the spring for the breaking of 
the ice ere she skirted other coasts. A terrible 
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enterprise for our sensitive, delicately-nurtured 
Paul: a rough crew for one of his education 
and refinement to be associated with ; but the 
next day found him on board “The Harpoon,” 
which was soon loosened from her moorings, and 
left to plough her way with her precious freight 
over the sad, salt sea. 

When Leigh Hamelin received his letter, remon- 
strance was too late. He saw this and was com- 
pletely stunned. Besides, he could not understand 
it. The tone of the letter was frank and affec- 
tionate; but there was no allusion to any quarrel 
with Dr. Blandford, or hint of unkindly treat- 
ment from him. 

Mr. Hamelin thought that the youth had 
impulsively surrendered himself to the workings 
of a Quixotic tenderness toward his younger 
brother and sister; but what had Dr. Blandford 
been doing to allow it? Hamelin had quite 
calculated on his putting Paul into the way of 
obtaining his degree, and continuing his studies, 
even if much pecuniary assistance was not forth- 
coming. 

“He has been liberally paid,” thought Leigh, 
“and Paul must have become useful to him by 
this time.”’ 

So he addressed a short note of inquiry to Dr. 
Blandford, expressing his surprise that Paul had 
been placed in such a dilemma, and that he, as 
one of the executors of his mother’s will, had not 
been consulted. He expressed his fears for the 
effect of the exposure to wind and cold in such 
a climate on his unseasoned constitution; and 
thought that surely some more merciful course 
must have been open to him than the one he 
had adopted. He respected the motives that had 
actuated him; but it would be well if his self- 
sacrifice came short of self-murder. And there 
really was no reason for his carrying it so far. 

When Dr. Blandford read this letter, he could 
not help imagining that young Baxendale was 
part of a great conspiracy against him. The 
vision of Paul ona whaling vessel, tossing about 
amid frowning glaciers, or jammed ina northern 
sea by floes of ice, was more pitiable than that 
of Alice Hetherington in her poor room among 
her cameos. It was with the greatest difficulty 
he replied to it. He knew nothing, he appre- 
hended nothing, he said. Baxendale had left 
his house in a foolish rage against him. He 
could not honestly say that he himself was in 
no way to blame; but, unfortunately, offences 
would now and then arise. He was grieved to 

learn that he had been driven to the sea. It was 
his own rash act, for he had always meant well 
by him, and his further education could have 
been carried on without costing him anything. 

Leigh Hamelin, reading this, thought of the 
difficulties of his own position as tutor to the 
Baxendales, “They were all unbroken colts,” 
he reflected, “(and this is the fruit of it. A 


haughtiness that cannot bear dictation, because 
the will has never known restraint. It is plain 
that the doctor has, in a fit of ill-temper, humbled 
him. But if Paul had learned some years ago 
to bear and forbear, he would not have broken 
away from him. He will yet have bitterly to 
repent it, poor fellow! and let him once be really 
chastened, he will be almost perfect. Oh, that 
men were wise in time! How severe is the 
discipline they compel the Heavenly Father to 
adopt with them!” And Hamelin was so im- 
pressed with this thought, and of the painful 
illustration that presented itself of the same, in 
a highly-cultured and delicately-nurtured youth 
braving such conditions and such terrible risks, 
when, but for a few hot words, he might have 
been pursuing his way to influence and affluence, 
that he wrote a sermon for the young on “ early 
wisdom.” The sermon, being spoken from the 
heart was sure to go to it; wherefore, we may 
hope that it saved the threatened stroke of many 
a sharp rod. : 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MAN’S LAST ENEMY. 


“Ou! Dr. Blandford, I am so thankful to have 
caught you at home!” said Mr. Feltham, as 
the doctor arrived in his brougham at his own 
door. It was in the middle of the afternoon, 
and he had doubted he should find the physician 
at home. ‘I know you won’t refuse to give 
relief to an old friend, if his bed of pain may 
be smoothed for him; though he is evidently 
past cure. Poor fellow! I have found him in 
such dire poverty, that I reproach myself for 
having lost sight of him. And so will you, 
when [ tell you that the patient is dear old 
Bentley. I made sure, long ago, that he had 
left the town.” 

“* And where is he?” 

***Tn the worst inn’s worst room.’ But I will 
tell you how I came to find him. I was visiting 
in one of the back streets near the People’s 
Hall, when I determined to explore one of these 
cheap lodging-houses, let out into flats, and sub- 
let into rooms, with which that neighbourhood 
abounds. I gota glimpse of many a squalid 
and unwholesome interior ; while others were a 
pleasant surprise, since they showed that, even 
in want, and surrounded by want and wretched- 
ness, the decorous soul knew how to make 
decorous and sweet its habitat. In one of these 
I spent half an hour reading to an aged woman. 
As I was leaving, she said, ‘ There’s a poor man 
ill just above my head ; seems as if he’d seen 
better days. He’s badly seen to, but I take him 
a cup of tea, and make his bed, and redd up his 
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room sometimes. I wish you'd look in at him, 
master?’ She told me the number of the 
room, and I at once made my way to it. It 
was a dismally hollow voice that said, ‘Come 
in,’ to the cautious rap I gave. The room was 
small, with a sloping roof. The sick man’s bed 
was not much raised from the floor, and it was 
under the eaves where he lay gasping for 
breath. In the dim light, I made out nothing, 
but that he had an overgrown, neglected beard, 
and eyes that shone with a hectic brilliance. 
Consumption had evidently worn him toa thread; 
but as I talked to him, his voice grew familiar, 
and his features, too, so that I involuntarily 
exclaimed—‘ Bentley !’ ” 

‘Was he glad of the recognition ?” 

“No, he would have shunned it. He knew 
me, he said, the moment that he saw my face 
in the doorway; but I could do nothing for 
him, and he had hoped he might die unknown 
and be forgotten.” 

“What distresses him the most—want of 
breath ? ” 

“Some uneasiness about the windpipe and 
cough.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Blandford, “if he has 
gone as far as you think, but little can be done 
to ease that kind of trouble. We will do our 
best, however. Did you tell him you would 
bring me ?” 

“T thought it better not. He is evidently 
afraid of his friends, and yet he got reconciled 
to me; so I made the venture, for we cannot 
let him die without help. He told me doctors 
could do nothing for him. I daresay he has the 
parish doctor ; but he must have a nurse, and 
be made as comfortable as circumstances will 
allow.” 

“Tf only we had known sooner,” said the 
doctor ; leaving Feltham in his carriage, and 
retreating into his surgery, whence he returned 
with certain medicaments which he put into his 
case. 

Nothing more was said by the two gentlemen 
as the carriage rattled through the streets. Each 
was busied with his own reflections. Feltham 
was trying to recall the exact time at which he 
first missed Bentley, and wondering if his sad 
fate lay at his own door, for not inquiring for 
him, and doing his best to keep him from 
coming to this sorrowful pass. Feltham thought 
if he had been in his place, he would not have 
borne himself haughtily to his friends—not, 
though he was a fallen man, and had reason to 
be ashamed. If only Dr. Blandford had been 
consulted when cough and fever first appeared, 
disease might have been arrested. Mr. Feltham 
had a profound confidence in the doctor’s skill, 
and in the goodness of his heart. 

“JT wish he had more religion,” he thought, 
“‘his nature is so generous, so tender, so refined. 
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How shocked he looked when I told him of the 
case! Bentley might almost have been his 
brother ; and yet he turned his back upon the 
doctor when he found that he could not keep 
up appearances as a gentleman, and held him- 
self disdainfully aloof from every chance of 
assistance that might come to him through 
him.” Feltham could not understand Bentley’s 
conduct in the matter; it had perplexed him 
greatly, qualified his sympathy, and given him 
to think that Blandford had every reason to be 
offended. i 

As for Dr. Blandford, he was simply wonder- 
ing how Bentley would receive him. He wished 
he had made an excuse for gglling later, ana 
not seeing him in Feltham’s presence ; but then 
hemight not have gainedanything. He had heard 
of Mr. Feltham’s devotion to the sick and dying 
poor, and he would not give his friend less than 
he gave to them—money, and nurses, and com- 
fort, and sympathy; but, most of all, himself. 
Yes; if a man gives himself away, in giving 
the time he would fain have for other things, 
Feltham did that, undoubtedly. 

Leaving the carriage, they plunged into a 
rabbit-warren of narrow, dingy streets, through 
which Feltham guided the doctor with the ease 
of one familiar to them. To all appearances, 
he was familiar with the people, too; for, poor 
and needy, and degraded, as most of them were, 
he was treated tomany a characteristic greeting ; 
while Blandford saw that some brazen-looking 
faces became downcast at his approach, and 
others, naturally so, were awed by it into a 
deeper shame. If this man delighted in power 
over his fellows, he was hardly constituted to 
obtain it. His character was not an authori- 
tative one—and who would care to be popular 
with such a class ? 

The seeking must be for the lost themselves; 
and if the seeker found, was there not some 
promise of rejoicing that, if true, must have 
made an apparent throwing away of his life no 
vain sacrifice after all ? 

If Bentley had once felt that Feltham had 
gained a great advantage over him, and was 
almost crushed by the perception of it, it 
behoved Dr. Blandford to feel even more so, led 
by Feltham to give the miserable succour of a 
fleeting hour to a man he had helped to pull 
down and destroy. Yes, and he had those feelings; 
from them was no escape—not though he hed 
tried to reconcile himself to himself as a substi- 
tute for God, by good deeds, by performing 
miracles of healing on Salome Vivian, and by 
being “the making of young Baxendale.” All 
that he would do had been frustrated—and in 
every case through some unaccountable fatality, 
through some awkward combination of circum- 
stances—by himself. It was not without a 


miserable kind of foreboding that he ascended 
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the creaking staircase of the lodging-house, and 
stepped behind Feltham into the shadow, in 
which the sick man lay—awful symbol, as it was, 
of the deeper shadow in which the once bright 
spirit crouched and awaited the doom that man 
brings upon himself, by judging himself un- 
worthy of eternal life. 

Dr. Blandford took the sufferer’s hand into 
his, trying in vain to grasp it steadily. 

“* My dear fellow! why did you not send for 
me before! I had always a great regard for you. 
You have not used me like a friend, or you 
would have come to me when your health first 
began to fail.” 

There was no response to his tender words, 
and Feltham looked on anxiously. 

“Tt was a great mistake,” was all he could 
find to say, though the suspense was becoming 
painful. 

Still Bentley fixed a hard, glittering gaze 
upon the doctor: as if, serpent-like, he would 
bind him with a spell, and then fascinate him 
to his ruin. 

Blandford shook off the-influence. Lowering 
his head, he flung one arm affectionately 
round his neck and tried to listen to his chest. 
The sick man shrank, and for a moment 
writhed, till he looked as tragic as the priest of 
Isis, recoiling from the embrace of the python. 

“Keep off me!” were words that almost 
gurgled in his throat. 

Shocked as Feltham was, he could not sup- 
press a feeling of indignation. 

“T pray you do not be so fierce,” exclaimed 
the doctor. ‘I have come to do you all the 
good I can; would that it were more! Let me 
give you a night’s sleep, if it is possible.” 

It was persuasively said ; but still the man’s 
hard temper was unsoftened. 

“No! you who have undone my soul 
shall never do anything for my body!” 

There was a long silence, in which Feltham 
looked at Blandford, but Blandford did not 
meet his look. 

“ Leave me, Dr. Blandford. You have had 
the satisfaction of seeing what your principles 
have brought me to. I can’t shift the burden 
of moral responsibility from my own shoulders 
to yours, and may you be thankful that I can’t; 
but leave me. You had better look after those to 
whom a warning from your lips may mean 
more than any other, and you may yet speak it 
in time. It is too late for me.” 

The doctor stood silent, motionless, rooted to 
earth. Feltham tried to speak, but his organ 
of speech failed him. He could only look in 
amazement from the confounded doctor to the 
patient, and wish that he knew what to do. 

“Oh, how I hung on your lips!” said 
Bentley, wearily. “What a concretion of wis- 
dom, and virtue, and goodness I thought you ! 


And you! you flattered the human nature in 
me—the weak heart of man that you so well 
understood. You took me with guile. I wonder if 
you vanquished Miss Hetherington in the same 
way, and if she has come back and found her 
peace yet? Tell her from me to get back to her 
Bible. God can’t be inexorable to her, because 
she is a woman, and apt to be warped through 
her affections ; but there is no hope for me! No 
hope! no hope! Remember, when you try to 
give others science for faith, that I accepted it, 
and I found in it no hope—that I leave this 
world without a ray of hope.” 

“My dear friend,” said Blandford, recovering 
himself at last sufficiently to speak ; “if you 
feel in that way about it, pray to God instead of 
reproaching me. I am enough punished, I can 
tell you.” 

“ You tell me to pray, do you ?” 

“ Yes ; it will make you happier, and it cannot 
be wrong.” 

“Then why did you not leave me to pray 
from the first ?” 

“Why, indeed? but we will not discuss that 
now. Oh, Bentley ! if the Bible is, as you seem 
to think and to fear, true, why talk of having no 
hope? It is full of promises, even to the last 
hour, is it not ?” 

“Why, you said it was full of impossible 
curses.” 

“ Never mind what I said. Get what hope 
you can out of it. There’s about the publican’s 
prayer and the thief’s. If the Bible’s true, and 
you will pray, Bentley, there must be hope for 

ou.” 

‘The publican was a poor, ignorant man, and 
the thief, too; but I was once enlightened. I 
knew something of the grace of God, and the 
powers of the world to come. I yielded to be 
deceived. I went astray wilfully. To such as 
me God is a consuming fire. I shall leave 
my pauper-couch and my bare attic to enter 
upon torments that will make them look to me 
as an Eden, where I. was once happy.”’ 

“Oh, no! my poor Bentley,” said Feltham. 
“God wants to burn your sins, not you. He 
can shrivel them up in the hot flame of your 
repentance in a moment, and the parchment 
scroll that held them shall be reduced to ashes. 
You have already passed through some of His 
eeonion fire. You have seen your sin, and the 
face of Justice. But the cross shines through 
all the gloom. Look at it and be saved.” 

“JT can’t; for 1 know so much, and I was 
once enlightened.” 

“The Father won’t refuse to bring the pro- 
digal home, because He had been at great pains 
with his education, instead of suffering him to 
run wild from the cradle. Only say ‘1 will 
arise,’ and I am sure He will come out to meet 

you.” 
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“T have heard these things and preached 
them, but I can no longer take them in,” 
moaned Bentley. 

“ Yet there’s mercy for the worst.” 

“ Yes ; there’s mercy for the worst,” echoed 
the doctor ; and from his lips the words sounded 
strange, even to his own ears. Then he assayed 
to put his hand upon the sufferer’s pulse, to find 
it shaken off, while such a fit of coughing 
succeeded, that the doctor saw how dangerous 
it must be to press the kindest offices upon him 
if it agitated him. 

He left his companion to support him through 
the paroxysm, put some drops of an elixir he 
had with him into a glass, and filled it up with 
water, put the phial that held it out of sight, 
and then cautivusly drew near the bed, where 
Bentley lay back apparently exhausted. 

“Leave me,” were the only words he said. 
The doctor withdrew, motioning Feltham out- 
side the door to give him a few instructions, and 
beg him to lay a rug, which they had brought 
with them, on the bed when he was not noticing. 

“Tt is, alas! too true, that I have been too 
free in my talk with him, as a scientific physi- 
cist,” he said ; “ but you will do me the justice 
to believe that I did not foresee such conse- 
quences as these. My heart is wrung. I can 
only think of one thing to do, that is to send 
Miss Marlowe to him. She is a good woman, 
and has infinite tact and patience. She will, 
perhaps, be able to get more spiritual consolation 
into his mind than you would.” 

“Send her, by all means,” said Feltham, 
eagerly. 

“Yes ; but leave him, after awhile. Call for 
her, if you can, and bring her. Let him think 
that you sent her, and not I.” 

“T understand. If you will go round, and 
ask her to be waiting for me ; I will call for her 
in an hour.” 

* * ae * * co ® 

In sending Mary Marlowe to Bentley, Dr. 
Blandford had imposed on himself a difficult task. 
He had always tried to draw the veil over any- 
thing in himself that could bring a shadow over 
the pure heaven of her eyes. He liked to see 
them raised to him in serene, unquestioning 

trust. He had always winced, when he reflected 
on the impression she was likely to receive of 
him from the Vivians, hearing the story of his 
intercourse with Alice Hetherington. Yet there 
was never, in his manner, a shade either of cold- 
ness or reproach. As she sat like a Madonna 
among her nurslings—a feminine Protestant 
edition of sweet St. Vincent da Paul—she did 
not seem to fear his touch upon them. 

On the contrary, these innocents were evi- 
dently encouraged to regard him with affection. 
She was almost as pleased as a proud mother 
when he played with or fondled them. One 
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child had ventured to call his attention to her 
sick doll. He had treated it with a gravity 
that flattered the littie doll-mother inordinately, 
and a bottle of bon-bons, “to be taken by the 
nurse for the patient, at her own discretion,” 
was treasured as a sacred thing, after it had 
been emptied of its contents. 

There was nothing in Mary Marlowe’s manner 
to show the consciousness which he deprecated, 
except an occasional wistful look that would 
come into her face, then leave it with a blush, 
when she saw that he perceived it. The doctor 
guessed its meaning. She was wondering if all 
that she had heard of him could be true. If 
he was, at heart, the dangerous man, the faith- 
less lover, he was represented to be; were 
there no extenuating circumstances ? 

She was speculating as to the possibility of 
hidden depths over which the Spirit of God 
brooded ; fruit on the tree that had not yet put 
forth its leaves, and that should soon ripen into 
holiness. She was wondering how he could be 
brought to bring his light from under its bushel, 
and set it where it might be seen. And now he 
must lay bare to her the sin which she could 
least of all forgive—the sin of putting up a 
false light, like a wrecker, and diverting a soul, 
with sails set for the heavenly haven, to the 
rocks on which it had split and gone down, 
down, down ! 

Ah! if that cry of eternal destruction should 
be true! It must not be true. By some means, 
Bentley must be brought into hope, and out of 
despair ; else Dr. Blandford felt that it would 
be better for him that he had never been born. 
In a passion of remorse and shame, he caught 
at Mary Marlowe, as if she were the angel that 
stooped over Bethesda, and, with her passing, 
must pass away all hope for this poor man. In 
concern for him he forgot himself. He could 
not hesitate because of the fall that awaited him 
in her esteem. So he told her all the sorrowful 

story, and that he wanted her to undertake for 
the sick man, regardless of expense ; but, chiefly, 
to soothe his troubled mind, and give him hope 
for the uncertain future. 

“He cannot be here long,” he said; “ but if 
anybody can do him good, you can; will you 
70 ? ” 
we It is not a question of wll, but must,” 
said Miss Marlowe. “I will set everything in 
order here ; for my helpers can go on without me, 
if I wind up the clock. You may be sure that I 
will not leave him any more than I can help.” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor. “ Thank you, 
out of the very depths and fulness of my heart, 
Miss Marlowe.” Then, lowering his tones, he 
added, “ You will find that he lays all his 
troubles, and his disaffection, at my door, Miss 
Marlowe; as if I meant to bring him to this 
pass. I have been to blame, I admit. I argued 
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with him on subjects we had better have left 
alone, and you will, naturally, feel indignant 
with me. Only don’t put me outside the pale 
of your charity. The devil may not be as 
black as he is painted ; and it is very hard for 
a man to be accused of ruining another by de- 
liberate malice, when he had only the most 
friendly feelings and intentions towards him.” 

Miss Marlowe’s only reply to this was a look, 
so steadfast and so penetrating that the doctor 
felt as if she saw the mark of Cain upon him. 
He was too much abashed to attempt further 
explanation or apology. He was convinced now 
that she had had all along certain things in her 
mind against him, and that she was not pre- 
pared to put any fine gloss upon the admission 
he had made to her. Still, he did not, for that, 
regret calling upon her to undo his mischievous 
and fatal work. It was all he could do ; and he 
fully anticipated that, between her and Feltham, 
a great change would be wrought in the emo- 
tions of the dying man—that he would begin to 
pray, and, from thence, proceed to believe and 
praise and hope, as so many had done before 
him. 

And all night Mary Marlowe kept her patient 
watch beside that thorny pillow, and her 
womanly heart was wrung as she saw the straits 
to which the poor sufferer had been reduced, 
and the ravages that doubt, sorrow, conflict of 
heart and brain, hunger and cold, and loneliness, 
had made upon the manly frame. 

“Oh, Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in 
Me is thy help,’” she said, breathing the words 
low into his ear, for she was sure that these were 
the words God would have her give as a message 
from Himself. He sighed, the tears came, but 
falling off into an exhausted sleep, she heard 
them murmured at intervals through fitful spells 
of slumber. 

Mr. Feltham had prayed, and she had prayed, 
and there had been no response; but frequent 
interruption from the terrible cough, and yet, 
“Thou hast destroyed thyself, but in Me is thy 
help,” sometimes trembled on the lips, and ended 
in a gurgle in the throat. 

Mary Marlowe wondered how Dr. Blandford 
must feel when he saw the fruits of his philosophy. 
He felt so much that he never on that night 
went through the farce of retiring to his bed. 
Late in the evening he had been summoned to 
an Uphill mansion, where the infant son and 
heir lay in some kind of convulsion produced by 
indigestion. From the moment he was seized, 
the distracted mother had given him up, but by 
the doctor’s skill all was soon put right. The 
child, conscious of relief, looked up and smiled 
into the doctor’s face. The doctor, in turn, 
laughed at the mother’s fears, and leaving the 
luxurious nursery was welcomed by the father 
into an imposing-looking library, hung with 


tapestried curtains, and containing heirlooms from 
some ancestral armoury. Another time the 
doctor would not have declined the invitation to 
supper and a midnight chat, but he had no heart 
for either to-night. Welcomed into the houses 
of the great, he could not forget the little room 
au cinguiéme in Paris, with its bolt drawn hard 
against him; nor the bare garret whence he 
had been ordered by a dying man because the 
sight of him was intolerable. The mill-stone 
that can drag a man into the depths of the sea 
was already hung around Dr. Blandford’s neck; 
and as the cord tightened, his fright and misery 
were unspeakable. All night he wandered from 
one of his comfortable rooms into another, and 
back again, seeking rest and finding none, and 
wishing that he could, and that he might, pray 
for Bentley. 

If we analysed his wishes, we should, perhaps, 
find that, at last, they had more of the nature 
of prayer in them than many devout utterances 
that go bythat name. He had some perception 
of this, and strange to say, for all his scepticism 
—not disavowed as yet—a kind of hope arose 
that the conflict of the night had not been for 
nothing, but that in some mysterious way 
Bentley had been benefitted by it. 

Can a man ever really be a sceptic, right 
down to the depths of his heart? Has there 
ever been “soul so dumb” that it never once 
has cried on God? 

It is impossible to say whether Bentley was 
in a condition to linger a few days or not. 
Fervently as Mary Marlowe prayed that he 
might not go hence in uncertainty; that the 
ring might be put on his finger and the shoes on 
his feet in her sight; the token that she asked 
for was not vouchsafed. Mr. Feltham had 
promised her that he would come early to relieve 
her watch, and he was just in time to give her 
the support of his presence when the last agony 
drew on. For when the morning was growing 
grey, even in that ill-lighted room, and the 
twitter of roof-sparrows could be heard below the 
narrow window, Bentley, opening his eyes on 
her beautiful but anxious face, and seeing his 
old friend near, tried to thank them both, but 
his words were cut short asif bya sudden spasm 
in the chest. The next moment the red life- 
blood was welling from his lips, and with it 
passed away the trembling, wind-driven, dis- 
tracted, human soul, to find, let us hope, its help 
in God. So they composed his limbs straightly 
into the attitude of man’s last sleep. They 
sponged the clammy face and hands, and closed 
the poor, tired eyes, that were fixed as if into a 
searching gaze of the unknown mysteries, to see 
if there was any gleam of love in them fora 
ruined Israel self-betrayed. They crossed the 
hands, as if in prayer, upon the sunken breast, 
and this done, Feltham dropped a tear upon the 
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brow, and Mary Marlowe dared to print a kiss. 
No other lips were near to seal it thus, and yet it 
was an ample, noble brow that might have been 
worthy both of laurel and of kiss. Yet Israel 
had destroyed himself, and could only receive 
love’s last token from a stranger; but strangers 
may wait upon us as angels in disguise. So 
let him go to the grave with both kiss and tear, 
while we see in each the reflection of a love to 
which ours is as moonlight to sunlight, and as 
water to the last best wine. 

Hardly hoping to see him alive, Dr. Blandford 
called and saw him thus. No danger of a repulse 
now. He had no reproaches but his own to 
suffer either. Feltham did not ask any curious 
questions, for he felt that the doctor must be 
punished enough in his own consciousness. 

In answer to his inquiries Mary Marlowe could 
not tell him of any word of “sure and certain 
hope,” only of the few words of Scripture he 
had murmured in his sleep, which might, she 
thought, have been as a sheet-anchor to him. 

* Even so, darkness rests upon the end, Dr. 
Blandford,” said she ; “a darkness that may be 
felt. I’m grieved to the heart’s core for him, 
and I am almost as much grieved for you.”’ 

The doctor was silent, he offered no reply ; 
he waited for other words from her, but she did 
not say them, so he quietly pressed her hand 
and withdrew. 

The poor remains had a decent funeral, and 
they three—Dr. Blandford, Mary Marlowe, and 
Mr. Feltham—attended it as chief mourners. 

They erected a tombstone to mark the spot 
where he lay sleeping so quietly. Mr. Feltham 
suggested, “ Our help cometh from God,” as a 
suitable motto for it, and Dr. Blandford replied 
that nothing could be more appropriate. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DR. BLANDFORD IN THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Ir was the day after Mr. Bentley’s funeral, and 
again Dr. Blandford was found at the Orphanage 
in Miss Marlowe’s little reception room, till she 
should be at liberty to speak to him. The room, 
though not very long, was narrow, and the fur- 
niture having been accommodated to it seemed 
to run along it in strips. A horse-hair sofa 
against the wall fronted the fire- place, and 
between there was an oblong table, around 
which was room to pass, and nothing more. A 
recess behind the fire-place was filled by a chest 
of oaken drawers, with a glass book-case at the 
top, and in this were :—‘‘ The Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest,” James’s ‘“ Anxious Inquirer,” 
4“ The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” 
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several volumes of sermons, and of “ Wesley’s 
Journals,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Holy War,” 
the biographies of the Fletchers, of Hester Ann 
Rogers, of Carvosso, and Lady Maxwell. A 
shelf also was dedicated to poetry, leaving the 
proportion of a third to the sterner prose, and 
among the volumes were “ Paradise Lost,” 
“ Young’s Night Thoughts,” “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” ‘“ Thomson’s Seasons,” “ Pollok’s Course 
of Time,” and “The Messiah,” by Agnes Bulmer. 

Dr. Blandford had planted himself before this 
collection, and his eye was running over it as 
eagerly as if it was for the first time. Yet he 
had summarised it before, sometimes with 
amusement, sometimes with a kind of wonder. 
Yet this evening there was only a look of tender, 
wistful melancholy upon his face. 

“ T’ll be bound she knows them all by heart,” 
he said; “no cross - current has ever been 
permitted to sweep into the steady river of her 
thought, as it has gone strongly but placidly 
along its God-hewn course; while I, whose mind 
has been watered by many streams, could envy 
her this restriction. Cursed being that I am! 
how much longer can I bear the seething waves 
of rage and discontent that seems to break over 
me as over a barren rock. When shall I get the 
roaring of an angry sea out of my ears, and feel 
that if there is no happiness for me there is at least 
some rest ?”’ 

The place of a pier-glass in the narrow room 
was occupied by a fine steel engraving of Christ 
spreading His hands, as if in benediction, over 
dark and troubled waters, and under it were the 
words that poor tried, tempest-tossed humanity’s 
ear still strains and listens for, “ Peace, be still !” 
Dr. Blandford saw them, and he sighed as envy 
may sigh, looking at another’s good; then he 
ensconced himself in a worsted work arm-chair 
and listened for Miss Marlowe’s footstep, the 
while he dreaded to hear it. 

There were other objects to meet his eye than 
religious books. Flowering plants in the window 
trained to the sun, a vase full of wax-like flowers 
and feathery ferns on the centre table, which 
flowers were fresh from his own conservatory ; 
highly-polished shells, containing tender mys- 
teries of gradual shading and delicate emboss- 
ment in their rosy conches, and a glass case 
that covered a collection of small tropical birds. 
Then, from gilt frames upon the wall looked the 
faces of Mary Marlowe’s progenitors, with eyes 
that followed you. They explained to the 
doctor some of the secret of her beauty, but 
the mystery of her rare moral and spiritual 
loveliness must be sought for from another birth; 
for all are not children of Abraham who are 
called Abraham. 

Presently the lady entered, with that look of 
mute questioning which often for her did dut 
eloquently for ineloquent words. Dr. Blandfo 
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met her, led her to the seat he had left, and 
then said, with unusual diffidence :— 

“ Miss Marlowe, I have a story for your ear ; 
are you at leisure to hear it ?” 

She inclined her head, and struggling with 
emotion, he tried to prepare her for what was to 
follow. 

“You will have heard the story from others, 
Miss Marlowe, but you would as little expect to 
hear it from me, as [—that I should ever tell it 
you ; but it is a vague hope, a hope that some- 
thing may yet be done, a longing to make some 
atonement, if ever so inadequate, that compels 
me to confide in you!” 

Miss Marlowe was evidently touched by his 
emotion, though for some days she had been 
thinking that the only hope for the man who 
could wantonly trifle with the faith of Mr. Bentley 
and little Alice Hetherington (whom she had 
known as achild) lay through suffering. Still her 
womanly sympathy was won by the agitation in 
his tones, and the signs of distress visible in his 
face, so she said :— 

“There cannot be much I can do to help you, 
Dr. Blandford; but howfreely you may command 
that little, I hope I need not tell you.” 

“Thank you, my sweet friend,” he said ; “I 
want to send you on a most important errand, 
and if I did not think you were the very best 
and saintliest of women, I should never have 
sought you for it, nor ventured to lay before 
your eyes such a record of human folly and of 
weakness as my own.” 

And then he told her of the wrong he had 
done to Alice Hetherington, with a candour that 
must have proceeded from the working of some 
noble impulse within, as it was anything but 
natural to him ; and yet, who could look into 
Mary Marlowe’s steadfast eyes and lie? or into 
their melting depths and be afraid ? 

It was, as he supposed; she knew something of 
what had happened to a certain point; but she 
did not know, and his voice grew tremulous as 
he told her, of that visit to Paris ; of the circum- 
stances under which he had found Alice Hether- 
ington, and how he had pleaded with her, and 
been scorned, and flouted, and repelled. 

“She would be sorry afterwards,” said Mary 
Marlowe, looking down on the carpet ; “ the 
unforgiving cannot easily forgive themselves ; 
but, now, what is it you wish me to do?” 

“To go, in my place, and seek her, and restore 
her to her friends; to supply her wants, to 
comfort her heart—and all—and all as if it was 
their love and your own that had sent you, and I 
had nothing to do with it. Spare nothing for her, 
or for yourself, but do not mention my name to 
her. Do not tell her I sent you, or your mission 
will be in vain.” 

“Tt is a difficult one for me to undertake, Dr. 
Blandford ; I know scarcely anything of French, 


and the little I know, or fancy perhaps that | 
once knew, I cannot speak.” 

“Engage a companion and interpreter who 
knows Paris,—in London, if you do not like to 
go to Paris alone. Let no consideration stand 
in your way. I will give you instructions on 

per that will make it clear to you how to act. 
hue take you from home for a long time; but 
cannot you leave someone here in your place ¢ 

“ Indeed I can, and 1 will. Sally Skipworth 
is very popular with the children, and can 
mother them, and Miss Vivian will look into the 
Orphanage every day. Oh, I thank you for your 
confidence, Dr. Blandford, and the task you have 
assigned tome. With God’s blessing upon it, I 
shall hope to bring this poor stray lamb back 
with great rejoicing ; but you must help me 
with your prayers as freely as with your money.” 

“What good could my prayers do?” he 
inquired, bitterly ; “the less we say about that 
the better.” 

“Dr. Blandford,” exclaimed Miss Marlowe, 
looking straight into his eyes; “you are no 
longer an unbeliever. Look into your heart, and 
you will see that you are not.” 

“T don’t know. I am sure I am as miserable 
as aman can be. You tell me to look into my 
heart, and it is the last place where I care to 
look.” 

“ Of course it is. Nevertheless God has turned 
the eyes of your mind inward, and you can no 
longer run away from yourself. You must 
behold the corruption ; when you have seen it 
long enough He will come in between and show 
you Himself, and then hope will spring up.” 

“Would that all that were possible, and not 
the dream of a most kind, womanly soul! You 
did not see the phenomenon in Bentley; he hated 
me to the last. Ah, and that young Baxendale, 
whom I really set my heart on and wanted to 
help, I made his path thorny with my temper. 
The old propensity to bewilder, and mystify, and 
tamper came over me in spite of resolutions I 
had made tothe contrary. Ina fit of ill-temper, 
into which I had goaded him, the boy accused 
me of having tried to pervert him as | had done 
others. Oh! it was bitter, though I parried the 
shafts with ridicule. I hoped when | came off 
my rounds that night to be able to make up 
matters, so that I might befriend him when his 
term with me was up, as it was to expire that 
week. I found him gone, | knew not where ! 
But I know now ; the orphan lad who should 
have been so secure and safe with me, is thrown 
with a coarse crew in a Greenland whaler! He 
will very likely lose his life; and in every fresh 
peril and misery he will think what I ought to 
have been to him, and he will curse my name. 
Oh, Miss Marlowe, let the world say what it may, 
I tell you that I am a most miserable man !” 

“God has made your deeds turn round upon 
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you,” she said, “‘in the most retributive manner 
possible ; stripes in this life are given that they 
may be spared in the next. Dr. Blandford, [ 
cannot help thinking that you are near the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF REST. 
“Aun, howglad I am!” said Rosine, the concierge 
of the house in the Rue Jacob, where we last 
saw Alice Hetherington; “how glad I am that 
you have come to inquire of that poor demoi- 
selle, and that you say you are her friend. Her 
quittance here was most sad ; she could not pay 
her rent. Her health had failed, poor child, 
so that she could not do so many of her cameos, 
and her work was never of the best kind, they 
say, in execution. There was no doubt that she 
was ill, because she half-starved herself ; so— 
though she had not often been behind with her 
rent—they gave her notice, seeing that there 
would be an embarras. On the Friday she 
went out—she was to leave on the Saturday— 
she had not, it appeared, met with a lodging to 
suit her. | doubt if, with such an intention 
as she had in her head, she had ever looked out 
for one; but she said she had. You will be 
horrified to hear that she attempted to drown 
herself from one of the boats in the Seine, 
attached with a cord to the Quai. No one saw 
her get into it, and yet she was picked up at 
once. She was carried into a little Convent of 
Bethlehem Sisters. Ah, mon Diew! how much 
better than to be carried into that dreadful 
Morgue. It is now Tuesday, and this happened 
on Friday; but the sisters have her in bed with 
a fever. It is said they are quite in love with 
her.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed Mary 
Marlowe. And her companion interpreted the 
voluntary exclamation as conscientiously as she 
interpreted Rosine’s voluble, but full-hearted 
communication. 

* Ah, indeed! itis ‘thank God!’ For what 
cannot the love of such angels as those do for 
us when we are in a grand extremity? Now, 
madame, forgive me,” said Rosine, bursting into 
tears, “‘but I am so thankful to see you, and I 
am sure the Blessed Mother has sent you at the 
right time, for I will tell you something. The 
morning after I heard of this terrible escapade 
of hers, I felt reproached for not taking the 
strait she was in for granted, and offering her 
something out of my small savings; so I got 
up at five o’clock, and went into Sainte 
Géneviéve, and prayed that her sins might be 
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forgiven her, and that she might get back to 
England and her friends. Now I shall take a 
present to the Church, for Mary has heard and 
she has answered.” 

“Jesus has heard, and He has answered. 
Don’t forget the Father and the Elder Brother. 
You have every reason to feel thankful for an 
answered prayer. You may know by it that 
God always hears you.” 

“‘ Madame thinks as the people of her country 
think, and I of mine,” answered Rosine; “ but 
no one refuses grace who prays.” She took 
some flowers from a pot in her window, dried 
their dripping stalks, and put them into paper, 
and then gave them to Miss Marlowe, who had 
sat under the verandah, while she made her 
inquiries. “I have written the address round 
them,” she said, “then you can keep it in your 
eye. Do me the favour to give these flowers to 
Mees Heddrington from Rosine, and say to her 
from me that she is never to despair.” 

‘T will,” said Mary Marlowe ; and she gave 
Rosine a real English hand-shake, and then 
hurried forward, glad and thankful to have 
traced the missing one so easily; for it was 
better than even her faith had led her to expect. 

With a heart full of hope, and yet as heavy 
as heart could be that was wont to throb for 
another’s woe, Miss Marlowe made her way to 
the little Sisterhood of Bethlehemites. ‘They 
were nuns of a very simple order; and this 
being only a small branch of a larger establish- 
ment, placed for convenience near the Seine, there 
were very few sisters there. The building also 
consisted of but one storey, the rooms of which 
opened one into another, while a well-planted 
garden enclosed the whole. The unpretentious- 
ness of the building and its inmates, together 
with its modest surroundings, rendered Miss 
Marlowe’s undertaking a less formidable one 
than might have been anticipated: for she had 
felt a little nervous trepidation, on hearing that 
she whom she sought had been carried to a 
convent. The treasure might, she thought, 
be jealously guarded, and the convent much less 
easy of access than a hospital. She did not, 
however, find it so. On the contrary, she 
received a cordial greeting. The nun who con- 
versed with her brought in a priest who hap- 
pened to be in the house at the time. 

Both showed satisfaction that this pauvre 
Anglaise was sought for by her friends. “She 
was,” they said, ‘most interesting, and” her 
case, in particular, a very touching one. It was 
true that she had fever, but it did not run 
very high. From the occasional wanderings 
of her mind, as well as her own confession, 
they could find that she was deeply penitent 
for the sin she had contemplated. She seemed 

to trace it all to forsaking God.” 

Miss Marlowe asked if she might be allowed 
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to nurse her there, and take her away as soon 
as she was strong enough to go. 

“Oh, certainly! but do not hurry her,” said 
the father and sister in chorus. “Give the 
poor child time to get up her strength.” 

Miss Marlowe promised she would be discreet, 
and expressed her sense of their great kindness 
and disinterestedness. 

“But it is our vocation,” was the reply. “We 
are retired but a little from the world ; yet it is 
here as in other religious houses, to pray for 
those who do not pray for themselves, and to 
succour those who need help. It is natural that 
we should get to love those who are thrown 
upon our hands helpless and defenceless, like 
lambs and little children.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Miss Marlowe, “and as 
we are members of one Body, the sacrament of 
love goes round among us, because it was our 
Saviour’s legacy.” 

“ Ah, madame has the face of our Saviour’s 
mother,” said the priest; “but I expect she 
belongs to the communion of those who have 
departed from us, and not to ours.” 

“Let love be the sign,” she said, sweetly, 
raising her hand upwards, “that He is our 
Father, and that all we are brethren.” 

Finding that she might soon see Alice, and 
that she was generally conscious excepting at 
night, she dismissed the interpreter, and a few 
minutes afterwards was kneeling beside the 
feverish couch of the stranger whom these 
Bethlehemites took in. 

“T feel as if I ought to know your face,” 
said Alice, as she turned her languid eyes upon 
her visitor, and feebly returned the pressure of 
her hand—but not her kiss, for her lips had 
grown unused to kissing. “It is Mary Marlowe. 
I knew you when I was a little girl.” Ah, 
happy when! “ How came you to find me out 
in Paris?” 

Miss Marlowe tried to tell her that it was by 
no accident, but that she had come to Paris for 
her sake. She soon saw, however, that Alice 
was too languid for either wonder or curiosity. 
She did not even appear to follow what she was 
saying. After her long troubled past, after the 
keen tension to which her nerves had been 
strung, she was luxuriating in the present, in the 
fact of rest, of being taken care of, and of 
being in a pleasant, tranquil atmosphere. It 
was one of the moments in which she did not 
concern herself for what had brought her here, 
nor what lay for her beyond the margin of it, 
simply because she could not. 

“She is not always so restful, she has many 
changes in a day,” said Mére Aimée to Miss 
Marlowe; but the words fell on an uncompre- 
hending ear. 

“Tt is so nice being here,” said Alice, perhaps 
in explanation of the comment on her. “TI can’t 


care for anything beside, and I feel as if I never 
wanted to get up again, but just to lie here 
always.” 

This passiveness brought a sweet, calm, 
child-like look into her face which oblite- 
rated for the time many a careworn line and 
trace of mental anguish. She looked frail and 
weak, almost irremediably so; but the picture 
she presented was a far less harrowing one than 
Miss Marlowe had conjured up after hearing 
Rosine’s affecting recital. Mére Aimée put the 
flowers she brought from Rosine beside the bed 
in water. The light in the sick-room was ten- 
‘derly shaded, but it was not darkened. Climbing 
roses grew about the half-opened window. A 
large space of polished oaken floor gave the 
room an open, airy look, much better than the 
crowded stuffy appearance of many an English 
bedroom of the same size. But this was not a 
bedroom: the bed in it appeared to be merely an 
accidental or temporary arrangement. Sacred 
pictures and statuettes were scattered about, and 
at the foot of the couch of sickness was placed 
a crucifix. There were also a few religious 
books in Latin and French, and beside the 
straight-backed, oaken chairs, and one easy one, 
along devotional chair. At the panes of the 
windows the trees tapped lightly, as if they were 
animated by the sympathies of nature so to do, 
and the twitterings of the birds could be 
distinctly heard. 

“1 don’t wonder that you find it good to be 
here, after all you have passed through, dear 
Alice. Iam glad that you can rest in the pleasure 
of it. Don’t try to think, it will hurt you. The 
quietness must be something like the ‘sleep that 
the Lord gives to His beloved,’ so it would be a 
mistake to break the charm of it.” 

To this Alice made no reply. She only looked 
at her with large, dreamy eyes, that filled her with 
wonder as to what might be passing in her mind. 
She was to know more of this by the glimpse 
that delirium gives into the heart’s secret than 
she was by the ordinary means; for with night, 
with the rise in the temperature, with the 
accelerated pulse and urgent breath, came a low, 
almost inarticulate, moaning, that would form 
itself into words full of pitiful meaning; while 
the wandering sense did not appear incapable of 
recall by an occasional question, but would 
pause for a moment like a bird upon the wing. 
Then the words said to the sufferer would be 
repeated uncomprehendingly by the lips, and 
sound from them yet again at intervals, as if 
the mind, travelling through other scenes and 
associations, and into a world of its own, took 
with it the words that it had heard as a strange 
inexplicable gift that could not be got rid of, 
but must cling. Miss Marlowe was peculiarly 
struck with this peculiarity even on the first 
night of her arrival. 
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When Alice began to fling her arms about 
and talk confusedly, with an occasional start of 
alarm, she put a soothing hand upon her, but 
did not think that it was of any use to speak to 
her. Presently her terrors took a spiritual form. 
“God was near her, He was round about her. 
He was terribly bright, and she was afraid e 

“ Why are you afraid?” asked a young sister, 
who had come in with a cup of chocolate for Miss 
Marlowe. She rather shocked Miss Marlowe, 
for she said the words in clear, piercing tones as 
if she wanted toawake some one in a nightmare, 
and it seemed very much like an interference with 
the patient. Miss Marlowe would have remon- 
strated, but she saw that Alice sitting upright 





was not any more frightened than before. She 
answered mechanically, but in French, — 

* Because of my many sins.” 

“ But He is our Father,” said the girl, “ our 


penitence will content Him.” Then leaning over 
her, she said, with a face irradiated with a 
sublime emotion, He says, “ Pawvie enfant ! 
Aie-tu peur de moi? Cache-toi dans mes bras.” 

The words were a quotation, and a familiar 
one. With the same blank gaze, Alice spread 
her hands out, and repeated, “ Ave-tw peur de 


moi ? Cache-toi dans mes bras.” Soon her 
terrors had full swing again, but she came back 


long night, till 
on her friends’ 


to them, and so through the 
she had fixed them indelibly 
memory. 

The morning found her prostrate, and in a 
sweet sleep, which, if it often followed on these 
nights, must prove, Mary Marlowe thought, a 
saving one. In the interval of rest that it 
afforded her, she wrote to Dr. Blandford, for she 
could not give herself up to sleep until she had 
discharged this duty. She did not, out of con- 
sideration to him, gloss over any of the distres- 
sing circumstances under which she had found 
Alice. She told him the whole truth about her, 
and gave him a full description of her present 
condition, that he might advise her rightly as to 
what she ought to do. She also told him the 
character of her delirious wanderings, of the 
words the young nun had said to her, and how 
she repeated them, though without apparently 
knowing their meaning. ‘“ Yet God has the 
key to delirium,” she said, “ and can pass behind 
its gloomy portals and say what He will to the 
spirit there in prison. She is afraid of Him now, 
but she will hide in His arms by-and-by ; I am 
sure of it, or I could never bear up as Ido. God 
help you, Dr. Blandford, for I feel sure that 
when you get my letter you must feel that it is 
almost more than you can bear.’ 

“The idea of asking God to help me for any- 
thing I have to bear!” said Dr. Blandford, as he 
crushed the letter in his hand. “It is well that 
there are women and children, as well as judges 
and theologians in the land.” 
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It is, Dr. Blandford—for even the smile on a 
child’s face is as a broken light of the smile 
that beams from the beneficent countenance of 
the Great All Father. His justice, His love, 
His pity are all wanted, and all have their place 
and work in this sorrowful world of ours. 

7% a ag a * 


Happily for Alice in her wasted condition, the 
fever, a low, nervous one, never ran very high. 
There was, evidently, great prostration of mind 
and body, for when she was not restless she lay 
in a delicious kind of passiveness, not caring 
apparently to ask any questions, or showing, even 
by her eye, the kindling of any interest in the 
old scenes and associations out of which Mary 
Marlowe had so suddenly come to her. When 
she was incoherent and delirious, profound dis- 
satisfaction, weariness of life, sense of sin, and 
fear of God all again were present to her; and 
yet Mary Marlowe fancied she was only living 
through the past again, not through any present 
agony. Often she woke up from sleep with a 
shudder and a shriek, as she again felt the cold 
touch of the waters whose embrace she had 
sought, and recoiled from them as the warm life 
in us always recoils from the icy hand of death. 

** Oh, deceitful waters of the Seine !” she said, 
“so lulling and alluring! Do you wonder that 
they fascinated and tempted me?’ she said, 
looking one day straight at Mary Marlowe. 

“You were so unhappy, my dear; and you 
forgot that they might take your life, but that 
your consciousness, which is your real life, was 
held high above them, and that they could not 
touch.” 

‘“* Anyhow, they must have brought a change, 
and I only thought of that. But you have never 
looked in the Seine at twilight, or when the light 
of the stars or the lamps fall into it, or you would 
not wonder. They throw a spell over all the 
unhappy ones. Oh, they lap the bridge’s para- 
pets, and they make dark mirrors, as if they 
would reflect your face of sorrow in sympathy 
if they could, and they seem so much more 
sympathetic than the crowds on the plane of 
pavement that you stand upon. I cannot tell 
you all they said to me, even in my dreams.” 

“ You ought not to have listened.” 

“T had so little else to listen to.” 

“That was your own fault; you turned a 
deaf ear.” s 

“Oh, deafer than an adder; but the deafness 
could not last. Those words, ‘ I Am,’ can pierce 
through granite.” 

“ Alice, I am very thankful to hear you say 


that, because you know what you are talking 
about. Oh! God might well draw you out of 


deep waters, my darling, 

that confession. 

has spared you?” 
“He has spared me to punish me,” she said. 


when you were to make 
Cannot you see now why He 
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“That would be sad, indeed. How can you 
say it in such an indifferent tone?” 

“ Because I have drawn on my emotions till 
they are all worn out. I wake up to find them 
benumbed. It isa great mercy. Yes, I know 
God will punish me; but He is letting me rest 
now, so don’t you interfere. I want to enjoy 
the rest while I may.” 

“T would make it perfect for you if I could. 
Don’t you see that God has punished you; and 
now, if you are penitent, why may He not say, 
‘It is enough?’ He does not afflict willingly, 
or delight to grieve.” 

“Oh, Mary, leave me alone! I know He is 
the great ‘I Am.’ I can discern His judgments. 
They have fitted my sin so exactly. I have 
sought high things for myself, and been proud, 
and careless of affection and of duty in little 
things. I struck a false key to my life, so He 
has made me hunger and long, not for affection 
only, but for common kindness, and find it not. 
He has let me play all my life to the false note 
that I struck. Oh, my cameos, my cameos! 
what scorching sermons from stones were 
preached to me from these. They were like my 
life, I thought. I had studied many an antique 
jewel of biography, clean cut and fair, and I had 
meant to chisel my thoughts and actions after 
it. But, oh, I had modelled, after all, in some 
soft lava of Vesuvius that was dark and blurred 
and would never wear. Look at all the pre- 
cious time that has been lost over it. It can 
never be restored. I can never be what I have 
been; or dare say ‘ Abba Father.’” 

“Aie-tu peur de moi? Cache-toi dans mes 
bras!” exclaimed Mary, smiling through her 
tears. “You may say it, if you have failed to 
make a jewel of yourself. He can make you 
one—a precious jewel. Even now His hand is 
on you for your good, aad it is in His gracious 
power to restore to you the years that the locust 
has eaten and the canker-worm destroyed.” 

Alice’s face did not brighten, and she closed 
her eyes as if with a determination to sleep 
again. 

~ Mary drew the curtain over the window, and 
as she did so these words came to her mind :— 


“He that believeth shall not make haste.” 


Yes, she must not try to hurry God’s work. 
Bodily rest was what was needed to save His 
poor child’s life from destruction. It must not 
be disturbed. With increasing strength, interest 
* and emotion would all revive ; and must she, as 
she thought, bear still some sharp, stern strokes 
from the Father’s hand, she would bestrengthened 
to the endurance of them. She would learn 
that the Hand that bruised her was the Hand 
of Love, and hide within the arms ina glad 
surprise when God’s own moment came. So 


Mary determined that she would not say too 
much, or make any remark that would arouse 
her. It was a great deal that she had come 
round toa belief in God. She had learned great 
and practical lessons while she was in Paris. 
She had seen the workings of so-called Free- 
thought illustrated; she had had abundant 
opportunity for comparing it with the “ glorious 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh His children 
free.” The moral had, in her estimation, at 
last taken supremacy of the intellectual, grace of 
genius, the Creator of His creation. Yes; she 
had foand that, deny the God within her breast, 
still there was something within her that panted 
and cried out for Him for very fear, if not for 
love, and felt afraid of unknown powers in the 
_— to come if His shield was not thrown over 
er. 

And so the nun’s sweet admonition lay, a seed 
within her breast, which might warm into life 
as the energy of life returned to her. 

“ Hast thou fear of Me? Hide thee within 
My arms.” Ah! hide thee there, though 
chastisement still be certain. 

Nothing affected Mary Marlowe more than 
the way she was wont to talk about her cameos. 
It showed how much they had been to her—the 
undue importance with which, for lack of other 
interests, she had invested them. Their white 
still faces had peopled her solitude ; their various 
devices had grown into her heart and brain, to be 
symbolised with a poetic fancy. She had loved 
and cherished them, almost adored, even though 
she imagined that they echoed the cry of her own 
heart, and compelled her in turn to cry out upon 
them, “ False! false! false!” 

While this sickness continued Miss Marlowe 
had much correspondence with both Mr. Hether- 
ington and Dr. Blandford. Alice never expressed 
any curiosity about the letters. Miss Marlowe 
spared the former correspondent what painful 
details she could. She was not so forbearing 
with the latter ; she told him everything, and all 
that there was of touching, and pathetic, and 
interesting in her patient, even though the 
recital might plough fresh furrows in his heart. 
She received most minute directions as to her 
treatment in return. 

By degrees Alice shook off the fever, and 
regained strength. She began to ask questions, 
and to show feeling, so much that Mary dreaded a 
relapse into severe depression. Still she treated 
her with the greatest caution and delicacy, never 
contradicting anything she might say in her 
bitter remorse and shame ; or repeating words 
of grace which fell on her ear with an uncertain 
sound. The Catholic sisterhood and the priest 
were assiduous with their religious ministra- 
tions, and generally left her looking much more 
- ppointed. Yet they said they would pray for 

er. 
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As their conversations were in French, Miss 
Marlowe did not know what passed. Alice told 
her one day that they would like to make her a 
good Catholic, and were pained at her invariable 
reply, that “though now she believed in God 
with all her heart, and wished she had kept to 
her religion, the light they walked by was not 
the light for her, and she could not substitute 
new teachers for the old ones.” 

“They are dear good souls,” said Alice,— 
“good Christians, and they do you the compli- 
ment of saying that you only need to be of their 
faith to be quite perfect ; but we must be firm, 
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or else with all their kindness they will become 
troublesome.” 

They did not become so. They appreciated the 
liberal arrangement Miss Marlowe made with 
them for board and attendance on herself and her 
patient, because they said, “It was so much more 
for the children and the poor ;” and it was only 
fair to say that Mary found them so reasonable 
and considerate, and sweet-spirited, that certain 
prejudices which she had, as an Englishwoman, 
were considerably modified, and she went so far 
as to wish that some of her own co-workers 
were a little more like them. 


continued. ) 
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(Continued from page 597.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HE desire for amusements is so 
nearly universal that it would 
seem at first scarcely requisite to 
argue seriously for their necessity. 
Yet, asa few people hold a real 

or affected contempt for all amuse- 

ments, and as many other people are 
thereby led to regard them as mere con- 
$ — cessions to human weakness, having at 
best no value beyond a passing and frivolous 
pleasure, it is worth while to inquire what 
their true relation is to the health of mind and 
body. 

At the outset of this inquiry two considerations 
stand self-evident, or so nearly that, as to need 
no demonstration here, and upon these the whole 
question of amusements depends. First, the 
proper purpose of an amusement is to afford 
recreation; that is to say, relief from the 
weariness of some other action. For instance, 
the scholar, after hours of sjudious confinement, 
finds amusement in conversation or in the rapid 
exercise attending some physical sport ; while one 
whose occupation consists in physical exercise 
finds amusement in sitting down toread. Second, 
some amusements may be in themselves injurious, 
and, if so, are certainly to be avoided. For 
instance, one might find amusement in playing 
with some poisonous plant, in walking through 
a district where the air is fever-laden, or in any 
one of a thousand ways wherein the advantage 
of the recreation will be balanced, or more than 
balanced, by the evil directly connected with the 
amusement. 








The lower animals have their amusements, all 
of them, at least, that possess any considerable 
degree of intelligence; and it seems to be a 
general rule that the greater the intelligence of 
the animal the more numerous and diversified 
its amusements. Animals of small intelligence, 
such as fowls and rabbits, have little amusement 
beyond an occasional scamper or a mock battle, 
actions which are of similar character with the 
serious concerns of their lives, differing from 
these merely in being free from all constraint 
und care, executed wholly as a matter of pleasure, 
and continuing only while they afford pleasure. 
These are, indeed, the chief points of difference 
between an amusement and a task. But animals 
of larger intelligence add an element of humour 
to their amusements ; and man, having greater 
intelligence than any other animal, has also the 
greatest variety in amusements. 

The young require and usually obtain more 
amusement than those who are older. One 
reason for this is, that the powers of mind and 
body, being feebler in the young, are sooner 
exhausted by action, and require more frequent 
recreation. Another, and perhaps the principal 
reason, is, that for the young amusement has 
another purpose besides recreation, that purpose 
being the development by exercise of those 
very powers which are afterwards to find their 
principal exercise in doing life’s work. 

The kitten toys with a string, or chases a 
flying leaf, to strengthen by use the muscles that 
will enable the cat to spring upon and seize the 
animals which form its food. ‘The puppy romps 
with whatever playmate comes in its way, to gain 
that wonderful strength of wind and limb that 
the dog will maintain by guarding his master’s 
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flock or following that master from place to place. 
The colt paws and prances, to nurture a frame 
that may bear the horse’s burdens. So the 
child builds piles of blocks, digs in the sand, or 
gathers coloured pebbles, and in so doing develops 
powers of observation and compatison that after- 
ward find exercise and growth in the tasks of 
the schoolroom and of life. 

Many amusements of childhood are of this 
class, and are therefore outgrown as soon as 
the powers to which they minister are sufficiently 
formed to gain their needed exercise by real work. 
But amusement for the purpose of recreation is 
never outgrown, and the more severely the 
faculties are concentrated on any task, the 
greater is the need of such amusement. Con- 
sequently, we find that the greater the develop- 
ment of thought among men, and the more in- 
tense the effort of their lives ; the more advanced, 
in short, their civilisation, the more abundant 
are their amusements. 

The savage is but very little above the brute 
in his amusements. He runs, dances, shouts, 
wrestles with a companion, or vacantly watches 
the smoke curling above his pipe. Civilised 
men and women of low intellectual culture are 
not much in advance of savages in this regard. 
The fact that they live in civilised society insures 
their acquaintance with other classes of amuse- 
ments; but those which most interest them and 
best supply their need are, as in the case of 
savages or of brutes, sportive copies of the 
motions that make up the labours and strifes of 
their life. Even when they converse, their ideas 
rarely range beyond the daily routine of that which 
their muscles perform ; and to tell what they did 
yesterday, what they will do to-morrow, and what 
their neighbour is doing, is the sum of their talk. 

Those who do intellectual work need intellec- 
tual amusement. If their work is wholly intel- 
lectual, or nearly so, they certainly need physical 
amusement, too, even more imperatively than 
those whose work is wholly physical. But the 
need of a working mind for amusement is greater 
than that of muscles, for the mind differs from 
the muscles in the fact that when once set at 
work it is not readily stopped, and, therefore, 
mental diversion is necessary to give it rest. 

Not unfrequently it happens that the mistake 
is made of taking for an amusement an exercise 
which is too severe, and which, by the heavy 
tax that it lays upon the powers of the individual, 
has all the effect of a task. Thus, what is amuse- 
ment to one is labour to another. For example, 
Pollok says, in the fifth book of “ The Course of 
Time,” when describing the joys of earth:— 


“Tt was, indeed, a wondrous sort of bliss, 
The lonely bard enjoyed when forth he walked, 
Unpurposed ; stood, and knew not why ; sat down, 
And knew not where ; arose, and knew not when ; 
Had eyes, and saw not; ears, and nothing heard ; 








And sought—sought neither heaven nor earth—~ 
sought naught, 

Nor meant to think; but ran, meantime, through vast 

Of visionary things, fairer than aught 

That was and saw the distant tops of thoughts 

Which men of common stature never saw, 

Greater than aught that Jargest words could hold, 

Or give idea of, to those who read.”’ 


It is true, as the poet says, that such thoughts 
are only possible to those of great mental stature, 
and of these only the most active minds can 
find true amusement in them, for to all others 
the mere attempt to gras» such great thoughts 
is a wearisome labour. To be sure, the less 
active minds are not very apt to become wearied 
with this high form of reverie, because they are 
not very apt to undertake it. Our reveries are 
naturally adapted to the ordinary scope of our 
minds, and a mind whose ordinary range is 
bounded by the foot-hills of thought, is not 
likely in hours of idleness to wander among 
those “distant tops” that pierce the clouds 
above a common life. But the conditions illus- 
trated in this belong also to other forms of 
amusement which are frequently attempted by 
those who are not capable of using them as 
amusements. 

Such is the game of chess. To play it toler- 
ably requires close attention, much study and 
calculation, and severe exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. Most persons of cultivated mind are 
capable of such effort, but few can make it 
without in some degree exhausting their power 
for other mental effort, so that, although it may 
be to them a pleasing exercise, it is more of a 
labour than a recreation. There are some minds 
of sufficient grasp, activity, and balance, to 
really play at chess without working at it, using 
it as a wholesome diversion from other mental 
exercise, yet never becoming occupied with. it 
to the point of fatigue. Yet it is a game of 
capacity to tax the highest power, and few who 
become interested in it are content to spend 
small effort upon it. Therefore, it is generally 
not profitable for those whose work is chiefly 
mental, except it may be during a vacation, when 
there is less need of rest than of a change of 
mental occupation. 

So largely, indeed, does it usually engross the 
mental powers, that Many excellent players have 
finally given up playing it altogether, convinced 
that they must either do that or give up their 
business; and Paul Morphy, at one time the 
finest player in the world, is said to have become 
insane from close attention to the game. At 
the same time it is one of the best of games for 
mental discipline, and perhaps sometimes avail- 
able for that purpose when other means are not; 
but mental discipline and recreation, though 
certainly not opposed to one another, are not 
closely connected, and usually other exercises 
than games are preferable for discipline. 
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In consequence of considerations such as these, 
and, moreover, because it is wholly sedentary, 
chess is among the games which are wisely 
excluded at some schools. 

Many amusements are unsuitable for a similar 
reason, that they exhaust the powers, either 
mental or physical, too much to be serviceable as 
recreations. This objection is sometimes general, 
and sometimes special. The instances just 
considered are of general unfitness, their effect 
being that of mental fatigue or exhaustion. 
In a similar way others, such as severe gymnastic 
exercises, long-continued running, etc., may 
cause general physical fatigue or exhaustion. 
But still others may in a special way exhaust or 
injure mind or body in certain individuals. 

Thus, some minds are so painfully susceptible 
that the slight suspense of the contest in any 
game of skill or chance, and the excitement of 
winning or losing, fatigue more than an exercise 
requiring greater effort, but lacking these con- 
ditions ; and many bodies have some defect in 
circulation, or weakness of some particular organ, 
in consequence of which very moderate physical 
exercise may, if it affects that defect or weakness, 
have the effect of great exhaustion. For example, 
a person having heart-disease, although perhaps, 
quite as strong and agile as another whose 
heart is sound, or even more so, may be greatly 
distressed and exhausted by a short run that 
would scarcely flush the face or quicken the 
breath of the other. 

So, in amusements as in other things: ‘one 
man’s meat is another’s poison,’ and, while 
variety of taste prompts to a choice, regard 
must also be paid to some necessities not indi- 
cated by taste. Fortunately, the range is so great 
that an ample variety can usually be found, 
approved by both the taste and the health require- 
ments of each individual. It is not easy in this 
to lay down strict rules for another, and it is 
only possible here to indicate general principles 
and their application to a few of the forms of 
amusement. 

Nearly all girls need more out-of-door amuse- 
ment. They should walk and run as their 
brothers do. There is every reason for a girl’s 
running than there is for a boy’s, and she is as 
well formed for it as he, unless her form has been 
distorted at the dictate of an unhappy fashion. 
Among the lower animals the female is often 
swifter than the male. This is notably true of 
race - horses. It is significant, too, that the 
ancient Greeks, who surpassed all other nations 
in physical culture, in their mythology named 
Atalanta, a woman, as the most fleet-footed of 
mortals. 

Owing to social customs and other conditions, 
many girls walk very little and run scarcely at 
all, though of late years the general tendency 
has been towards improvement in this respect, 
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and in the use of many open-air sports by girls 
and women, as croquet, lawn tennis, arthery, 
horseback - riding, rowing, etc. These are 
generally beneficial, though the more active, 
as lawn tennis, riding and rowing, are unsafe in 
excess, and all are subject to limitations, in the 
case of females especially. 

There is one special danger in connection with 
rowing that ought to be generally understood 
and guarded against. The action in pulling the 
oars is almost precisely the same as in lifting 
a weight in the hands from a stooping to an 
upright position. The body is first bent forward 
towards the feet, the arms being extended in 
front and the knees bent. The knees are then 
straightened, the feet being braced, the arms are 
drawn toward the chest and the body thrown 
back. In this action nearly all the most powerful 
muscles of the body and limbs are made tense, 
including those of the chest and stomach, and 
there is a strong pressure upon the internal 
organs. There is no harm in this if the organs 
are healthy and the action moderate. 

Bathing for amusement, as it is generally 
done at our summer watering-places, is nearly 
always bad in its tendency. There is a very 
common notion that salt water never injures 
health as fresh water may. This isa mistake. 
Other things being equal, one is not so likely to 
take cold in salt water as in fresh, because the 
salt stimulates the skin slightly, and one can 
swim with less fatigue in salt water, if it is free 


-from waves, because it is heavier, and therefore 


more readily floats the body than fresh water. 
But, as very many people drown in salt water, 
notwithstanding its weight, so a vastly greater 
number take cold in it, notwithstanding the 
salt. At many of the summer resorts on our 
coast the sea is much too cold for comfortable 
or healthful bathing, during a considerable part 
of the season which fashion prescribes for 
spending in these places. 

But the commonest injury that is received 
from such bathing is not an ordinary “cold,” 
but a depression of the vital powers resulting 
from long immersion in the water. This is 
shown by chilliness, blueness of the lips and 
lassitude ; and, sometimes, by headache or nau- 
sea. It occurs more rapidly in proportion as 
the water is colder, and much sooner in feeble 
persons, or those whose blood does not circulate 
freely, than in those who are robust. 

Some persons may be in the water for half 
an hour or more without being thus affected, 
but these are comparatively few; and there are 
others who can scarcely endure more than a 
single dip with safety. Probably, there are many 
more girls who would be benefitted by a bath of 
less than ten minutes, than there are who would 
be benefitted by one of more than that time. It 
is not the chill of the first plunge that is so 
42 
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harmful, except to very feeble persons. If there 
is sufficient vigour to re-act against this, and 
eause, on coming out of the water, a pleasant 
glow of the surface of the body, with warm 
hands and feet, the exercise has been a good 
one; if otherwise, bad; and this should be the 
test as to the proper time for remaining in the 
water. 

Another and a very frequent source of injury 
in sea-bathing is the motion of the water. Ina 
calm day, and upon a smooth beach, the long 
waves roll with a force that is surprising to one 
who has not known it, and when raised by a 
moderate wind they will severely tax the strength 
of the strongest man. Adventurous swimmers, 
going outside of the surf-line, and rising and 
falling with the waves, do not, of course, feel 
their force as those do who stand cowering upon 
the sand, with every moment a volume of water, 
weighing perhaps half a ton, rushing against or 
falling upon them. 

In view of all these facts, therefore, when 
delicate girls and women permit themselves, as 
many do, for an hour or two each day of several 
weeks, to be drenched, pounded and tossed by 
ocean-waves, their bodies meanwhile feeling 
chilled to the marrow, and generally a fierce sun 
beating upon their heads, it is no wonder that 
some of them conclude that sea-air does not 
agree with them. 

Skating is an amusement that has much in 
its favour and some decided disadvantages. It 
pleasantly exhilarates, but without fatiguing the 
mind, and at the same time gives free play to 
very many of the muscles. It quickens the 
circulation and insures the breathing of fresh 
air. But that air is necessarily cold, and the 
very fact that it is breathed in increased quan- 
tities makes it somewhat likely to affect the lungs 
or air-passages injuriously. It has often hap- 
pened that a more or less serious inflammation 
of some of these parts has resulted from skating. 
The feet, too, are exceedingly apt to suffer from 
cold, especially if the skates are fastened by 
straps, as these constrict the feet and check the 
circulation of blood in them. On this account, 
skates which fasten to the soles of the shoes are 
better for the wearer, though perhaps not so 
good for the shoes. 

Very much of the danger incident to skating 
may be avoided by observing the simple precau- 
tion of keeping the mouth closed constantly 
while skating, and afterward until home is 
reached. All the air which reaches the lungs 
is thus made to come through the nostrils, and 
in the long, narrow, and winding passages which 
intervene it becomes partly warmed. If the 
mouth is opened, as in talking and laughing, a 
great volume of cold air rushes almost directly 
into the lungs, where the violent contrast of its 
temperature to that. of the heated blood which 
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the unusual exercise sends surging through them 
is very apt to make mischief. 

For this reason skating parties, where the 
amusement consists largely in the merry con- 
versation and laughter that seem to belong to 
such gatherings, are less desirable than separate, 
and therefore quiet indulgence in the exercise. 

Another precaution of very great importance 
is, always to walk home after skating. Many 
cases of serious and even fatal sickness have 
followed the chill occasioned by a drive of fifteen 
minutes in a carriage or sleigh through the 
wintry air after getting warm and tired by 
skating. When possible, too, an extra wrap of 
some kind should be carried to the skating-pond, 
to be worn going home. Of course, no one 
valuing health will sit down on the ice, or else- 
where in the open air, to “ cool off,” or to rest, 
when wearied by the sport. When need of such 
rest is felt, it is time to go home. 

Dancing is in itself an excellent exercise, and 
recreation for both body and mind. It is, how- 
ever, nearly always carried to excess, and its 
common accompaniments of extreme late hours, 
indigestible suppers, insufficient clothing, and 
sudden changes from over-heated rooms to chilly 
night-air, are anything but conducive to health. 

Receptions and parties of various kinds, 
picnics, excursions, theatres, operas, and the 
like, afford a pleasant break in the monotony of 
many lives, but are apt to cause toomuch weari- 
ness to afford immediate benefit in the way of 
recreation, even though they may be altogether 
pleasurable. Their chief advantage, apart from 
direct social or educational considerations, is in 
affording themes of after-amusement in thought 
and conversation. For this purpose they are 
more effective, if not sufficiently frequent to wear 
off the edge of novelty. 

What constitutes such frequency varies so 
greatly in different cases that it is impossible to 
give anything like a general rule. Some may 
derive most benefit from only three or four such 
entertainments in a year, and others from thirty 
or forty. It is even possible that the immediate 
excitement of a continuous round of such enter- 
tainments may at times be beneficial to some 
persons, but such cases are very rare, and when 
they exist, the persons to be thus benefitted are 
not likely to seek the excitement ; for, when 
there is a craving of excitement for excitement’s 
sake, it is a pretty sure sign that the excitement 
will be injurious. 

Amusements should complement the general 
occupation, as colours complement one another. 
Not only should the action of an amusement be 
different from that of the occupation, but there 
should be a kind of harmony between them, 
which will insure symmetrical development. A 
person whose occupation is sedentary commonly 
requires more active amusements than one whose 
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occupation is active ; yet the former is more 
likely than the latter to be injured by too great 
activity in amusements. A student may get 
only discomfort and harm from a game of foot- 
ball that a farm-labourer would thoroughly 
enjoy and profit by. On the other hand, the 
farm-labourer may only be bored and tired by a 
game of logomachy that would be a delight and 
gain to the student. 

It is far from the truth to suppose that all 
students would be injured by playing at foot-ball, 
still more so to suppose that all farm- -lubourers 
would fail being interested in logomachy; yet the 
fact that itis sometimes so illustrates a principle 
concerning amusements—that while some, of a 
nature very diverse from one’s occupation, are 
useful and necessary, still, when their object is 
mere recreation to the wearied powers, without 
reference to the discipline and development of 
other powers, there is a special advantage in 
such as are somewhat allied in character to the 
occupation, provided they are not identified with 
it too closely. Thus, a person being tired with 
muscular exercise may often find another form 
of muscular exercise refreshing, even when it is 
done as a labour, and much more so when it is 
done as a sport. In accordance with this 
principle, it is said that horses on hilly roads 
last much longer, even though their work is much 
harder, but affords variety in the exercise, than 
they do on level ones where the muscular strain 
is always in one direction. Again, a person 
tired with mental work, if not in present need of 
muscular exercise, may often find the best relief 
in some other form of mental occupation. 

Such change not only distributes the sum of 
action among different powers or organs of mind 
or body, and so passively relieves those that are 
wearied—it actively relieves them also. Weari- 
ness is an effect produced by the wearing out of 
certain particles of brain or body in their work. 
This waste is made up by fresh particles taken 
from the blood. The antagonising processes of 


waste and repair are constantly going on during 
life. In action the former predominates; and in 


rest, within certain limits, the latter. But action 
in any part always increases the flow of blood to 
that part, so that the process of repair is really 
more rapid during action than during rest, and 
it is only because the process of waste increases 


at the same time in still greater ratio that 
exhaustion follows action. 
But if one set of muscles in the arm are 


wearied, and while allowing them to rest we 
exercise another set of muscles in the same arm, 
the flow of blood to that arm continues to be 
increased, and the wearied muscles are repaired 
faster than they would be if the arm remained 
entirely at rest, So, when the brain is wearied, 
if we occupy it on a subject engaging other 
faculties than those that have become exhausted, 
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the blood continues to flow through the brain 
more freely than when iit is wholly at rest, and 
we get the effect of recreation. 

On the other hand, if with a tired brain we 
engage the body in severe exercise, and especiall 
if it is an exercise to which we are unaccustomed, 
and which, therefore, is performed with con- 
straint and difficulty, the blood is partly with- 
drawn from the brain to help the body, and the 
growing fatigue of the latter adds in effect to 
the unrelieved fatigue of the former. A similar 
result is apt to follow when one, with tired body, 
engages in unusual or severe mental exercise. 

Thus it is that scholars are apt to find their 
principal amusements in affairs which involve 
mental exercise, and those who are not scholars 
naturally seek theirs in exercises more purely 
physical. This principle, however, does not in 
any degree obviate the fact that both brain- 
workers and muscle-workers need a certain con- 
siderable amount of exercise of the other kind, 
less perhaps for pure amusement than for sym- 
metrical development of mind and body and 
consequent general health. 

An important point for those who are engaged 
in the work of the house is to so systematise 
their work that they shall have sufficient and 
regular time for out-of-door exercise and recrea- 
tion as well as for rest. It is very commonly 
and loosely asserted that the domestic duties of 
women are more monotonous and confining than 
the occupations of men. They are not intrinsi- 
cally so, at least in the case of women who are 
not mothers. The more one learns of the 
various trades and professions by which men 
obtain the means of living, the more apparent it 
becomes that in each a wearying monotony is 
the rule. There can hardly be a more monotonous 
occupation than that of book-keeping, in which 
very many men spend the greater part of their 
waking hours from the time they leave school 
until they die. In other departments of mascu- 
line labour, from hod-carrying to sermon-writing 
there is one unvarying round—doing the same 
things in the same way over and over and over 
again, hour after hour, day after day, and year 
after year. In some of these occupations the 
hours of labour are less than for most housewives, 
but in others they are more. It will be found a 
general rule, to which there are very few excep- 
tions, that the more arduous the work the less 
are the hours, and vice versa. 

But it happens that the business of men is 
generally away from their homes, or at least not 
essentially connected with the scenes of home- 
life. With women who are housewives it is 
different. The food that they cook, the rooms 
that they sweep, the furniture that they dust, 
even to the beds on which they sleep, and the 
books, pictures and musical instruments that are 
intended to afford them recreation, become for 
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them so closely associated with their daily 
routine of labour that it is necessary that they 
shall go out in order to break the association 
and obtain complete rest. 

Besides this, the kitchen is often poorly lighted 
and not well ventilated, and the housewife’s 
dread of flies and faded furniture in summer 
and of cold air in winter often leads to the 
exclusion of sunshine and fresh air from the 
rest of the house during the greater part of the 
time, while, her work being nearly all within the 
house, there is little to take her into fresh air 
and sunlight, and even when she does go out it 
is very commonly on some housekeeping errand 
that occupies her mind to the exclusion of any 
considerable recreative benefit. 

Every girl or woman, then, who is occupied 
with household cares, should so arrange these 
that she may spend a part of each day in abso- 
lute freedom from them and in the open air. 
It is not generally needful, nor indeed best, 
that this time should be spent in absolute 
idleness. For some the raising of flowers or 
even of table vegetables, or the care of fowls or 
other animals, will furnish sufficient diversion. 
Others will find their largest profit in the pursuit 
of botany, mineralogy, or some other out-door 
study. In cities, visits to picture-galleries and 
to other places of profitable entertainment will 
attract many, while in both city and country a 
reasonable amount of time should be devoted to 
social intercourse. 

Of the various occupations suggested for these 
leisure hours, and of many more which will sug- 
gest themselves, those only are suitable to any 
individual which appeal to the taste of that 
individual as entertainments. Those which par- 
take of the nature of tasks will fail of their 
object. Other things equal, those recreations 


are best which will give the largest amount 
of out-of-door life and the widest departure from 
the range of ideas embraced in the daily routine 
of work. 

Although amusements are so much needed, it 
sometimes happens that the system gets into a 
condition where it cannot afford them, just as 
some people may be financially in a condition 
where they cannot afford salt on their potatoes, 
although salt is so necessary to health, For 
example, some persons, either from necessity or 
choice, give themselves unremittingly to some 
form of mental or physical labour as long as 
they are capable of effort, and, when they cease, 
their weariness demands utter and immediate 
rest. 

This being continued day after day, the whole 
system becomes so exhausted that amusement 
is impossible. If the labour is intermitted 
for an hour, the person falls asleep, or at least is 
unable to fix the mind on any amusement with 
real interest. The face is sombre or anxious, 
and the very attitude expresses weariness and 
dejection, like that of a jaded horse that has 
forgotten that life holds anything more than a 
heavy burden and a long road. The same result 
is sometimes produced by insufficient food, and 
for the same reason, that all the power that is 
produced in the system is used up in the mere 
process of living and in enforced labour, and 
there is none left for amusement. 

But even as the over-worked and under-fed 
horse can neither go so far nor carry so much as 
the animal that has vigour to spare for a little 
sportiveness: so the work of a person who has 
reached this condition must always be in- 
ferior in amount and quality to that of one 
who saves a little time and strength for judicious 
amusement. 
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TWO PRODIGALS. 


PRODIGALS. 


BY LISTER LORTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


A MAN 


OF 


S the silvery crown graces old 
age, so moonlight invested 
the Place with a tender 
poetic charm, which garish 
day could never lend. A 
fantastic pile, but beautiful, 
clearly defined against the 
summer woods; in the 
heavenly light every win- 
dow gleaming, gable ends, 
bowed hump-backed chim- 
neys, carved scroll and 
wreathing ivy could be 
very distinctly traced ; and 
Robert, who, after prowling 
unsuccessfully round the 

house in the hope of effecting an entrance with- 

out disturbing the slumbering inmates, had taken 
to pacing the Druid’s Walk, as the oak grove 
was named, could have groaned aloud. 

For fleeting pleasures he had risked the loss of 
the home that had been the Croytons’ for gene- 
rations; and with home he had forfeited honour, 
self-respect, the world’s esteem, all that men 
most value. He had been a curse to those who 
loved him best, and of these in his dire extremity 
none could be depended upon but Bill Potter, 
the village scapegrace, and he because he was in 
his power. Thus he reasoned: poor Bill, whose 
affection for him through good report and ill 
report had never wavered ; Bill, who, footsore 
and heart-sore, was to tramp cheerfully by his 
side for many a weary mile. Verily Robert had 
sown the wind, and was reaping the whirlwind! 

The night wore on; he thought until his 
brain whirled, but all was chaos, no inspiration 
came to him; and his despair grew terrible. 
But when the air began to feel dark and chilly, 
and the stars paled, proclaiming the morning 
nigh, in a flash he saw how perchance the dread 
past might be redeemed. ‘Trusting in his own 
strength he had failed lamentably, but with the 
help of God he would renew the battle and yet 
conquer. 

Somewhat more composed—how his motherand 
sisters might be spared the impending blow next 
engaged him. If he could only humble himself 








to sue to Richard Rudford! Heavens! that he 
should descend so low. His hesitation, however, 
was but momentary ; no humiliation too great 
if it would be accepted as part of his atone- 
ment. And as the day burst in a flood of glory 
on the earth, among the song of birds, hamming 
their native praises, while the flowers offered up 
their early incense, Robert Coryton, with a prayer 
on his lips that his trembling unaccustomed 
tongue refused to utter, took a last lingering 
look at his childhood’s home—the home that he 
was not destined to re-visit for many long years— 
and crossing the rustic bridge spanning the river, 
he hastened through the dewy meadows, relying 
on the remembered habits of the man, whose 
good offices he sought, to obtain an interview 
before the village should be astir. 

To digress a little: 

Some fifty years ago, among the morning 
applicants for employment at one of our large 
factories in a northern town, was a sturdy urchin 
of thirteen or so, attired in rags; he was evidently 
of the poorest parentage, but his fearless brown 
eyes, his broad white brow and curling hair, 
commended him to the manager;- and, on 
questioning him, struck with his general intelli- 
gence, and eliciting that he was a fatherless 
waif, he determined to give him a trial as errand 
boy. 

Tf he had expected the lad to be overjoyed with 
his good fortune the disappointed expression that 
overcast the bright young face, and the wistful 
glance at the machinery in motion speedily 
undeceived him. 

“You shall be in my office,” the manager 
said, still more kindly; “and if you behave 
well, you may rise to something better.” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy twirled his battered straw 
hat, and a gaze of rapt attention fixed on the 
revolving spindles, he muttered dreamily : “ It 
must be braw to be a mill-owner.” 

“ Suppose, my little man,” the manager said, 
half jocosely, “you could have a choice, is that 
what you would like to be ?” 

“T mean to be one,” the boy returned, with 
grave emphasis; “ d’ye ken, Icame here to learn 
to—to—” he stammered ; “I don’t want torun 
errands,” he burst out, tears in his brown eyes, 
and he turned to depart. 

The manager drew him to a window where a 
man, mounted on a ladder, was painting. 
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“ You see him,” he said ; “ how did he climb 
so high ?” 

“ By the rungs, sir. He began at the lowest.” 

“Follow his example, my boy; and if you 
prove yourself worthy, I will help you to reach 
the top. Do you understand ?” 

“1 think I do, sir,” the boy answered, with 
quiet satisfaction. 

He worked steadily, was very faithful to his 
employers, and the manager kept his promise. 
In time he attained the summit of his ambition 
and settled in Westcott, about twenty miles from 
Fairmead. By treasuring every spare hour, and 
exercising a rigorous self-denial, that was almost 
heroic if the temptations of his forlorn condition 
be taken into account, he had contrived to 
educate himself, and in his improved position 
he mourned with Carlyle over the poor, “ not 
because of his toils,” but “that the lamp of his 
soul should go out; that no ray of heavenly, 
oreven of earthly knowledge should visit him; 
but only, in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres, Fear and Indignation bear him com- 
pany.” He was ready to say with him, “Alas, 
while the body stands so broad and brawny, 
must the soul be blinded, diverted, stupified, 
almost annihilated! Alas, was this, too, a breath 
of God, bestowed in heaven, but on earth never 
to be unfolded!” To him likewise it was the 
saddest “ tragedy,” “that there should one man 
die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge.” 
And it became the object of his life to enlighten 
those whose early enrolment in the ranks of 
labour and hours of toil afforded but fitful 
opportunities for self-cultivation. 

The indomitable will that in his days of 
poverty had cleared his pathof every obstacle, 
and his experience of the class from which he 
sprang, should have achieved much. Yet after 
cottages and schools were built, and evening 
instruction of a competent kind guaranteed, 
when wages were equitably and fairly adjusted, 
when all, in fact, was done that could be done 
for the well-being and elevation, moral and 
physical, of the men in his employ, they either 
held coldly aloof or showed scant appreciation 
of the means placed at their disposal. And, it 
seeming altogether odious to him that they 
should be so blinded to their best interests, that 
they who might gaze at the heavens should per- 
sistently stare in the gutter, when entreaties 
failed to rouse them from their apathy, he had 
recourse to invective; and, too passionately in 
earnest to mince speech overmuch, they were 
made to listen to many a hard, bitter, unpalatable 
truth rammed home with all the rough eloquence 
of which he was master, 

Such was Richard Rudford, a just man and a 
good; but with zeal unleavened, at this period of 
his history, by a particle of discretion, his very 
goodness was on occasion a weapon to be turned 
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against him. Set up a higher standard than 
your neighbour, and it may prove, unfurled never 
so modestly, to be as dangerous a proceeding as 
flaunting the proverbial red rag before the eyes 
of a bull. The man, too, who, raised above his 
fellows, whether by his own industry and energy 
or by the grace of others, grows intolerant of 
weaknesses he has vanquished or temptations 
left behind, is apt to have his every motive, 
howsoever praiseworthy, adversely criticised, and 
should, without resentment, be prepared for mis- 
representation. Richard Rudford was hardly 
such a one, and when a time of depression and 
lowered wages arrived, no mill-owner in the 
district was more unpopular, and the trades’ 
delegate who visited Westcott from a neigh- 
bouring town found the ground, not only 
ploughed but already sown with the disaffection 
he had come avowedly to plant, and a further 
reduction of prices soon afterwards brought 
matters to a crisis. There were the usual mob 
addresses—much chaff containing a few grains 
of wheat. A venting of real grievances, that 
required a speedy remedy, and wild utterances, 
calculated to inflame unthinking minds to mad- 
ness, in which it was indisputably shown that 
labour had rights, capital none; that if labour 
so willed—happy if by such means it could rest 
content—capital was bound to expend the wealth 
amassed by superior knowledge and skill, lay 
down its all, and make an end unmurmuringly. 
What would happen when the goose, that laid 
the golden egg, was plucked, and otherwise 
disposed of, was not so very evident, except 
to the gentleman representing capital. And 
failing to perceive that his ruin would add 
materially to his own comfort and happiness, or 
conduce to that of the hundred or two human 
beings dependent on his continued prosperity— 
after inviting inspection of his books, which 
conclusively proved that he was neither the 
“blood-sucker” nor ‘bone-and-sinew-grinder,” 
so positively asserted by the gifted orators, his 
self-appointed judges —he stoutly resisted all 
attempts at brow-beating and bullying. Not only 
that, but when most of the manufacturers finally 
agreed to compromise, he stubbornly maintained 
the right of independent action. And in the 
riots ensuing he was indebted for the preserva- 
tion of his property solely to Mr. Coryton’s wise 
precautions as a magistrate, and to his friend- 
ship and courage for his rescue from the hands 
of the infuriated operatives, who, carried away 
by the pressure of the times and political excite- 
ment, had sworn to have his life. 

By and by, however, calmer counsels prevailed, 
confidence between master and men was re-estab- 
lished, and work was resumed. But the episode 
in his chequered career that had threatened to 
cost him so dearly was not to be readily oblite- 
rated. And when, as the years rolled onward, 
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Mr. Coryton was compelled to sell a of his 
patrimony, Richard Rudford, who oRered him- 
self as a purchaser, drove no hard bargain. The 
friendship thus cemented with mutual obligation 
remained unchanged until death removed the 
master of the Place, and promised to be become 
hereditary. 

But Thomas Rudford, carefully trained, with 
a high sense of honour, was imbued with many 
of his father’s ideas; and young Coryton de- 
veloping tastes directly opposed to his own 
stricter principles, there was a gradual estrange- 
ment and latterly they had avoided each other’s 
society. 

Notwithstanding, in all Robert’s embarrass- 
ments he had relied on Richard Rudford for 
counsel and advice, supplemented, when funds 
were urgently needed and he had made what he 
termed “‘a clean breast of it,” with substantial 
advances. But these leading to more frequent 
applications, and the old gentleman’s sorrow and 
indignation breaking ancient bonds, after a 
refusal meant to be final, in a sudden access of a 
fiery temper that age had only partially subdued, 
he had denounced him with the unchastened 
eloquence of his youth. When recoiling before 
the unexpected outburst, and registering a vow 
that never again would he cross the threshold of 
his door, he had, crest-fallen, departed. 

A retrospection of the ill success attending 
his last visit to his father’s old friend was not 
inspiriting ; and there was yet another reason 
why Robert Coryton—had he not been spurred 
on by a desperate necessity—would fain have 
deferred the errand he was bent on. And, as 
he approached the house from which he had 
been almost expelled with contumely, his brow 
grew gloomier. 

Like many men studiously inclined, Thomas 
Rudford was of a shy, retiring disposition ; and, 
unless in the company of his intimates, his 
diffidence rarely enabled him to do justice to his 
great abilities. But with Beatrix Coryton he 
was always at his best; they had grown up 
together ; in any little doubt or perplexity that 
had troubled her childish mind she had gone to 
him; aware of his peculiarities, with gentle, 
unconscious wiles and loving art. she had with- 
drawn him from himself. Older, she had been 
the sharer of his ambitions; and he, an enthu- 
siastic partner in her girlish schemes for the 
amelioration of their poorer neighbours. 

Among the busybodies who made it their 
business to watch the young people, there was 
no question that “the old, old story” was about 
to be repeated. But, while it was very well 
known that in the wide world there was no 
woman whom Richard Rudford esteemed good 
enough to compare with Beatrix, none whom 
he would prefer—had he the choice—for his 
son’s wife, the report set abroad by wagging 


tongues was not confirmed by subsequent events; 


and the chances of Coryton Place being restored 
to its pristine splendour by shoddy gold, seemed 
so slender that presently they ceased to be 
discussed. 

Yet the village gossips, who had placed 
Thomas Rudford in the category of rejected 
lovers, were again at fault. In an evil hour, it 
is true, he had met Robert and confided to him 
the seoret of his most cherished hopes; but 
still smarting under his father’s castigation, he 
had answered him with jibe and sneer, and so 
it came to pass that the words which were to 
have decided his fate were left unsaid, to add 
another thong to the whip that with scorpion 
sting was lashing Robert Coryton to the verge 
of insanity. The Heaven-sent ray that had 
served a while ago to illumine the worse than 
midnight gloom was soon eclipsed. Turn which 
way he would, not the faintest gleam of comfort 
could he now discern, not the tiniest blue 
cloudlet was visible on the darkly pictured 
horizon. And how vain to wish that Thomas 
had been less credulous, or he less positive, of 
his sister’s sentiments. 

When he knocked at his old friend’s door, 
and found himself face to face with the man he 
had wantonly insulted, he felt that everything 
conspired against him, and that he had come on 
a bootless journey. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THOMAS RUDFORD’S TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


A SCRIMMAGE with poachers was not an unusual 
occurrence at Fairmead. But the fact that 
firearms had been used, and that a keeper had 
been rather severely wounded, imparted a 
delightful excitement to an otherwise common- 
place incident. And when the morning brought 
to light some other mysteries of the night, life 
even in that quiet spot was felt to be worth 
living. 

That the master*of the Place having come 
down from “ Lunnon” had not only not gone 
home, vouched for by the watchful railway porter, 
Smith, but had at early dawn been observed 
crossing Rudford’s fields, driving afterwards, 
accompanied by Thomas to Westcott, to catch 
the first up train; and that Bill Potter had, 
after taking affecting and solemn farewell of his 
wife and children, also disappeared, were moving 
incidents to be pondered over and dwelt upon, 
and in conjunction with the affray previously 
recorded, were made much of. Pending the 
inevitable magisterial inquiry indeed, the tattlers, 
social pests to be shunned everywhere, what with 
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wild conjecture and persistent gleaning, had 
their leisure fully occupied. And when, as time 
sped on, nothing was heard of young Coryton, 
and it oozed out that Richard Rudford, with a 
privacy that the wiseacres affirmed boded ill to 
the absent one, was buying in his debts, it may 
be conceived, if the reader be likewise informed 
that the inhabitants of Fairmead were divided 
into two parties, politically—the adherents of the 
hereditary lords of the soil, Tories to a man; and 
the supporters of progress, opprobriously styled 
“ Rudford’s rank Red Radicals,”—that the village 
was stirred to its depths. 

Some men’s actions are apparently doomed to 
be misinterpreted. And it would have been a 
crushing blow to Robert Coryton’s sympathisers, 
who fiercely contended that for purposes patent 
to all he had been “ spirited away,” to have been 
apprised of the truth. But despite Richard 
Rudford’s earlier failures as a philanthropist, he 
had never relinquished hope of the final regene- 
ration of the human race; and, though barely 
convinced of the sincerity of Robert’s profession, 
he had yielded to his pleading, furnished him 
with the means of leaving England, and also, at 
his son’s request, secured a second berth on board 
“ The Southern Queen ” for Bill Potter, who by 
his own earnest desire had been permitted to 
join his young master. Nor did his generosity 
go unrewarded. Before the ship sailed Thomas 
received a letter which proved at last that Robert 
was not ungrateful. 

It seemed now, from her brother’s tardy 
admissions, that only Beatrix herself could stand 
between the old man who had worked so hard 
for the happiness of others, and the realisation 
of his darling wish, and his heart rejoiced 
within him—for who that had seen her and 
Thomas together could have a doubt of her 
answer ? 

The habits of the Coryton household, as may 
be supposed, were not unknown to Thomas; and, 
aware that Mrs. Coryton regularly retired after 
dinner for a couple of hours’ reading with May, 
he cunningly timed his visit so that he might 
see Beatrix alone. Just before he started, how- 
ever, the manager from Westcott called about 
some important alterations that were required in 
the mill, and it was nearly dusk when he reached 
the river path leading to the oak grove where in 
summer, under ordinary circumstances, he was 
certain of finding Miss Coryton in the cool of 
the evening. A mist was rising, and he was not 
gifted with keen vision; but surely that was she 
sitting under the trees, a graceful white-robed 
figure, her head enveloped, mantilla-wise, in a 
shawl, and he quickened his steps. When he 
approached nearer, concealed by the rising 
ground, the sound of sobs met his ear, and in an 
instant he had bounded up the bank. 

There was a smothered exclamation. 
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“Did I frighten you, dear? Did you not 
expect me ?—of course not. Why should you ? 
It’s a little late,” he added; “but I was detained. 
I couldn’t come sooner.” 

In the gathering twilight, in the gloom of the 
trees, the girl’s face, half hidden in the folds of 
her wrap, was not discernible, but she gave a 
swift upward glance, and sobbed afresh. 

“ Have you had bad news, dear?” he asked, 
gently, seating himself beside her, and clasping 
her hand. 

“No, no!” 

Then she burst into such a passion of tears 
that he was alarmed. 

“What is it, darling ?” he said, in tones of 
distress, his arm stealing round her waist; “don’t 
cry so; or grant me the right to comfort you,” 
he continued, hurriedly. “You know, you 
must know, how long and truly I have loved 
you. But for Robert ” he checked himself 
abruptly. “ Months ago I meant to have asked 
you to be my wife.” 

The girl mutely caressed the hand that held 
her own, and murmured unintelligibly. 

Still he was not satisfied. ‘ Your answer, 
dear?” he said. “If you don’t care for me, as I 
had hoped and believed, say so plainly, and let 
me go.” 

“T didn’t fancy that—that you were fond of 

me.” 
The shaw] fell, and Thomas, sitting as if trans- 
fixed, remembered to hisdying day the shadowy 
face, the tear-stained eyes that looked into his so 
searchingly. 

But it was not the face of Beatrix, nor were 
hers the glistening eyes; and a thrill of horror 
shot through every vein, while he started back 
speechless. 

The slender form drooped. “I—~I always 
thought you cared for Bee. Do you really love 
me ?” 

“Yes,” a tremulous voice at her elbow answered. 
“ T—I congratulate you, darling.” 

“Oh, Bee, did you hear? Are you glad? 
But he should have chosen you—you could have 
helped him; I can do nothing. Only try to 
love him as he deserves to be loved,” May said. 
“Tt is odd, though, that - 

“My little pet May, my dearest sister, it is 
not at all odd to my mind that he should want 
to steal you from us.” 

“Have I deluded myself all these years?” 
muttered Thomas. 

“Poor fellow; he’s dazed,” said May, with a 
gay rippling laugh. ‘Convince him that his 
shackles are real, Beatrix.” 

As the wife of a rich man splendid possibilities 
lay before her; and, her giddy little head in a 
whirl, she darted past them with flying feet to 
inform her mother that all the petty shifts and 
economies might end. 
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The elder sister turned to follow. 

‘*Stay, Beatrix,” Thomas cried, sharply; “I 
came to-night thinking to find you here, and I 
made a terrible mistake ; it must be remedied. 
I leave it to you.” 

“T scarcely understand. You asked May to 
be your wife, ” she said, with an effort speaking 
calmly; “ and ——” 

“ Heavens! Beatrix, you won’t understand, 
rather,” he interrupted, angrily. “I came here 
to say in words, if words were needful, what you 
have known since we were boy and girl. No 
woman but yourself can ever be my wife. Now, 
is it clear to you?” 

“Yes, that you will marry May. She loves 
you. And | ——” 

He grasped both her hands, and peered into 
her face. The blooming cheeks by the dusky 
light looked wan and hollow, the sensitive mouth 
twitched, there was a world of misery in the 
dark mournful eyes, and, sorry for her suffering, 
he noted these signs hopefully. 

“Well,” he said, not without exultation, 
“And you?” 

“Twill not be the cause of her life-long 
wretchedness. When your visits ceased 4 

‘That was Robert’s doing,” he eagerly inter- 
posed. “ Do not blame me.” 

** When your visits ceased,” she repeated, “ in 
our trouble for Robert at first, we did not notice 
how she changed. But as the weeks rolled on, 
she grew dull and listless, pale and thin. When 

uestioned, she complained of the monotony of 

airmead, and the atmosphere of home grew 
more and more intolerable to her. That was all. 
But now I have lighted on her secret. And so— 
so I can never be more to you than—May’s 
sister,” she added, in little gasps. 

“And if I refuse to forswear myself—to be 
false to you—false to poor May, what then? ” 

“ You will not refuse. In honour you are 
bound to her. And she loves you.” 

“ Loving you in honour, 1am bound to wed 
your sister! This is the veriest folly, darling. 
And how unjust to May.” 

“Where none is intended, no injustice is 
possible.” 

“T will not listen to you, Beatrix. Let us go 
indoors,” he said, rallying. “It is the absurdest 
blunder, the most ludicrous mistake. I shall 
be quoted and tormented for the next three 
months.” 

“* May believes that her love is returned, and 
she is happy in that belief.” 

“ Nonsense, dear. She is a splendid little 
actress. We have been creating mountains out 
of mole-hills. She knows that I love you.” He 
laughed loudly; but even to himself his mirth 
seemed forced; and as he recalled the tender 
timid pressure of May’s white soft hand, the 
expression of the upturned sweet girlish face, 





bashful, and yet happy, he broke into a cold 
perspiration. 

“Are you going to remain in the grove all 
night, good people?” called Mrs. Coryton from 
the garden. 

“Tsn’t Thomas convinced yet ?” cried May, 
saucily. 

The gay ringing voice dispelled his fears ; a 
weight was lifted from his heart. 

“There, you hear her, dear,” he said to 
Beatrix. “ That’s a sample of what I shall have 
to endure. She will show me no mercy.” 

“You have engaged yourself to May, believe 
it or not,” 

“If she prove obdurate there will be an in- 
teresting case of breach of promise to enrich the 
lawyers.” 

“You are heartlessness itself,” she said, 
indignantly. ‘ Knowing what I know, could I 
marry you?” 

“Can I answer you off-hand, madam? I 
must consult May. Prudence dictates that I--—” 

“It is cruel to jest. Why will you not believe 
me, Thomas? ” Beatrix said, passionately. ‘‘ Un- 
deceive yourself, once for all.” 

“Don’t torment yourself, darling,” he said, 
strolling on, “ you will see that I am right. But 
if it is as you say,” he added, gaily, quite 
re-assured, “‘I will sacrifice my feelings without 
amurmur. By-the-by,” he said, presently, “I 
found May in tears. Have any more of Bob’s 
creditors been annoying your mother? Recollect 
that my father has undertaken the management 
of everything in your brother’s absence.” 

“Yes, I know. How good and generous he 
has been,” she answered, brokenly; “and you, 
Thomas. Robert told us all, before he left ; you 
were scandalously treated.” 

**May is furiously jealous; I couldn’t have 
restrained her much longer,” Mrs. Coryton said, 
laughing, as Beatrix and her companion came 
in view; “I am very fortunate,” she added, 
with emotion, shaking hands with Thomas ; 
“my little girl’s happiness will be safe in your 
keeping.” 

“ But, Mrs. Coryton, I assure you 

Beatrix glided to his side. “ Your promise,” 
she whispered ; and, taking her mother’s arm, 
she led her away. 

He was alone with May. A fair, sweet 
picture, framed by the laurels, she stood with 
downcast eyes, her cheeks delicately shaded, 
the moonlight falling on her white brow and 
rippling golden hair. 

Was he to be held to his jesting promise ? 
Was it Beatrix’s deliberate intention to cast him 
off ? Regardless of the past, she might be willing 
to sacrifice herself for her sister ; but she had no 
right to sacrifice him. Twice, thrice, he essayed 
to explain the grievous error into which he had 
been betrayed ; but his dry, parched lips were 
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wordless, and volition seemed to have deserted 
him. He could only follow May, dumbly, 
whithersoever she would—in and out the wind- 
ing gravel paths. But her brain was busy plan- 
ning the future, that was to be made—oh, so 
pleasant for her mother and for dear Bee !— 
she did not heed his silence. ‘And how long 
they wandered backward and forwards, round 
and round, neither ever knew. 

The moon rose higher. The night was de- 
liciously calm ; only a stray zephyr, overladen 
with the scent of the newly-mown hay, and the 
fainter perfume of garden flowers, sighed in the 
trees. Save for the chirrup of the gleeful grass- 
hoppers, and the croak of a ridiculous frog, 
challenging the nightingales, the stillness was 
unbroken, Earth so tranquil, the girl lost in a 
blissful dream; and the man—with racked brain 
and aching heart—praying Heaven to open a 
door of escape. 

The agony of a life-time was condensed into 
a few minutes, as—all unconsciously—poor May 
led him hither and thither; and he almost 
hated her, as well as the reprobate Robert who 
had been the primary cause of his misfortune. 

His tongue was untied at last. ‘“ What were 
you crying about in the grove, May?” he 
asked, in no lover-like tones, certainly. 

She looked at him wistfully ; but did not like 
to tell him that another creditor of Master 
Bob’s had applied to her mother. And her 
answer did not come very promptly. 

All the same, his thoughts went out to her 
brother, who had always—within his recollection 
—been a tearful source to the family. “ I want 
to know particularly,” he said, with impatience. 

The fact was, that, having resolved to fly to 
the remotest corner of the globe, rather than 
marry May, he wished to smooth the Corytons’ 
difficulties, as far as in him lay, before he started 
on this distant expedition. 

“Can’t you guess ?” she asked, shyly. 

“Guessing is stupid work,” he answered, 
chillingly. “I shan’t try to guess.” 

“We will go indoors now,” she said, walking 
on in front a little proudly ; “supper must be 
ready.” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. 


But, notwithstanding his firm determination, 
Thomas’s feelings—if he had confessed them— 
were very similar to those of a man who, unwarily 
slipping his neck into a running noose, finds it 
tightening about him. Procrastination had 
sealed his fate. No explanation to May was now 
possible. And, as they sat at table, Beatrix’s 
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composed demeanour—while it convinced him 
that he had been misled, and that she had never 
really cared for him—helped to reconcile him, 
as nothing else could have done, to his un- 
fortunate position. 

Henceforth—her sister dead to him—there 
was no impediment, saving his lack of love, to 
a union with May. And, as his father had long 
anxiously sought to marry him, it would, doubt- 
less, tend to soften his disappointment, if he 
married somebody. And why not her? In too 
reckless a mood to argue the case very closely, 
he left the house an affianced lover. 

The story, however, of his rejection by Beatrix, 
and his engagement to May, was related to his 
father a little artfully; and, by the time he 
reached the end, Mr. Rudford, though distressed 
and indignant that his beloved son should have 
fallen victim to a double-dyed coquette—as he 
inwardly adjudged his whilom favourite—was 
inclined to believe that, considering the tenacity 
of his disposition, the extraordinary mistake, 
which had—after all that had come and gone— 
bestowed on him a daughter-in-law—and a 
charming one to boot—was the luckiest accident 
in the world. And reflecting that nothing was 
so bad but that it might be worse, with much 
philosophy he bowed—as, sooner or later, all 
must do—to the inevitable. 

It was a curious courtship; the man’s whole 
nature was in revolt. Day by day his gravity 
deepened, his misery increased, and, of the on- 
lookers, one, at least, marvelled that May did 
not learn the truth. 

But her faith in him was boundless. From 
among all women had he not chosen her? And, 
even when his moodiness grew to harshness, 
and her innocent gaiety was checked by veiled 
retorts, to which her ignorance could discover 
no clue, distrust never entered her heart—no 
shadow of a suspicion crossed her mind. But, 
at length, she dimly comprehended—how could 
it be otherwise?—that there was a mysterious 
something wanting in his wooing ; yet what 
this mysterious something could be for long 
escaped her strictest scrutiny. ENE: 

At this date Richard Rudford, having lived 
down the opposition he had encountered on his 
advent into Westcott, was universally esteemed 
and respected. And the Radicals—not unmind- 
ful of his persistent efforts for the welfare of 
the working classes, and, believing that his son 
in Parliament would be the right man in the 
right place—determined, on the unexpected 
resignation of one of the borough members, to 
invite Thomas to come forward as their 
representative. 

Under other circumstances, his consent would 
have been obtained with difficulty ; but the 

excitement of an election promising some dis- 
traction, and a respite from his mental tortures, 
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he agreed to stand, conditionally that he was 
not called upon to take an active part in the 
canvassing ; and that, if successful, he should 
take his seat unfettered by promises. 

The watchwords of the party—as testified by 
flaring capitals, on dead walls, in every huck- 
ster’s ‘window, in the bars of public-houses, and 
their own committee-rooms— were “ Freedom 
and Reform.” But that their chosen candidate 
should put in a claim for the former at so early 
a period, appeared to the most advanced advo- 
cates of the principle—who, by-the-by, had a 
nice little programme already drawn up for him 
to subscribe—to augur ill for their chances of 
obtaining that full measure of the latter to 
which they conceived they were justly entitled. 
There were strife, and division, and grief in 
their ranks. And, at a meeting which was im- 
mediately convened, one or two young, ardent 
spirits—to whom the programme was a revised 
Magna Charta, with liberties extended—would 
have broken off all negotiations with that ‘ un- 
reasonable, owdacious Tom Rudford”; but the 
majority, bent on returning a Westcott man, 
were inclined to temporise. 

“You see he’d be under our eyes, in a manner; 
and, in an emergency, we’d know where to look 
him up. Besides—saving Old Dick himself 
began the chairman. 

“Who isn’t by no means a safe platform 
man,” snarled an oratorical shoemaker, whose 
swollen, pimply, purple nose, bleared eyes, hoarse 
voice, and increasing argumentativeness were 
symptomatic of advanced alcoholism, and whose 
personal animosity to Mr. Rudford, who had 
made many attempts to wean him from the 
public-house, was not unknown to his hearers. 
** As like to round on us, and twit us with our 
little failings, and dose us with statistics—drat 
him! Who cares how many pints of beer would 
build a cottage ?—as talk politics.” 

The truth of the sketch elicited derisive 
applause. And, amidst a roar of laughter, 
in which all joined, Mr. Jakes, scowling at his 
tormentors, resumed his seat, while the chairman 
continued :— 

“ As I was saying, if we can’t secure Thomas, 
there’s nobody else in this town to fall back on. 
Thomas was bern and bred here. In a manner, 
he belongs to us. And I, for one, am proud 
of him. He was a shy and serious lad ; not 
much of a talker, but a rare listener; and, 
from first to last, going in and out amongst 
us, “tisn’t possible "but he’s picked up a goodish 
bit. We're his political godfathers : so to speak, 
we’ve innoculated him; and it stands to reason 
that what’s in him must come out. What call 
is there, then, to gag him ? He’s got his father’s 
go-aheadedness, and we can trust to him that 
Westcott won’t lag behind in the march of 
civilisation. Mark my words: if we stick by 
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him, he’ll stick by us; we shall go on a-thriving 
and a-prospering.’ After a pause, the speaker 
went on: “It can’t be gainsaid, either, that he’s 
got a mind and has been profited by University 
learning. With the graces of the gentleman 
born, he’s had the training such as men with 
heads hard enough to think out a thing or two, 
can give, and for want of which lots of “em goes 
to the dogs. I tell you, Thomas Rudford’s a 
man 0’ the people—that the people can be sure 
and certain won’t shame ’em in the House ; and 
if there was a few more like him, ready to sit 
alongside him, the Tories’d be nowhere.” 

Mr. Saunders paused, exhausted; but his 
subtle flattery had produced an impression ; and 
for several minutes there was a stir and a buzz, 
as of the invasion of an army of gigantic blue- 
bottles. 

“Are we a-going to contest this ancient 
borough, or are we not ?” asked the shoemaker 
at length, shrilly. ‘‘ While we’re hesitating and 
dilly-dallying, T'ruelove’s men are at work, and 
promises are being broke as fast as eggs at 
Christmas.” 

* As Saunders says he’s got the graces 

“Graces, faugh! A man as’ll speak our 
minds, and not spare himself when there’s a 
wrong to be righted, is the chap that’ll get my 
vote.” 

“ And mine.” 

“'Thomas’ll speak up when the time comes, 
never fear,” said Mr. Saunders, with decision. 
“Ts it agreed that we give him a trial ?” 

“Tf there’s ne’er a man to take his place, 
what’s the use 0’ asking ? We'll let him have a 
hearing, at any rate.’ 

For the next few weeks, Mr. Saunders and 
his colleagues were indefatigable; and, what 
with speech-making, interviews with his com- 
mittee, and answering questions addressed to him 
by cautious voters, Thomas had his work all cut 
out. Yet, before the result of the canvass was 
bruited abroad, he showed himself so altogether 
everything that he wasn’t expected to be, that, 
with the approach of polling day, the county 
interest running counter to them, the Radicals’ 
confidence in a majority waxed less and less, and 
his friends expended a vast amount of self-pity ; 
even Mr. Saunders, “who had brought him 
forward and put him up,” as everybody with 
delighted malice insisted, got to mournfully 
shaking his head over him—a_ pantomimic 
confession that he was a dead failure, and 
nothing else. 

Nevertheless, the efforts of one and all— 
including the little shoemaker, who, with temp- 
tation on every side, kept sober for a whole 
week—were worthy of a winning cause. If 
defeated, they would go out in a blaze of glory: 
so they said. But when, as a last resource, the 
Town Hall was hired for a monster meeting, and 
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Thomas was advertised to deliver a grand 
oration, which the uninitiated fondly trusted 
would confirm the wavering, strengthen the 
weak, and bring discredit on the enemy—the 
well-informed were aware that, if it were ever 
delivered, Thomas was becoming more and 
more unmanageable; superhuman exertion almost 
would be required to regain the ground lost ; 
and that their candidate would prove equal to 
the crisis was the forlornest of hopes. 

“Tom Rudford can speak well, too, when the 
fit seizes him,” Mr. Saunders would observe 
pathetically to the little shoemaker ; “and the 
men know now that he can speak, and they 
expect him to speak.” 

“And if he don’t choose, in the mood or out 
of the mood, to open his mouth on Wednesday, 
they’ll learn the reason why. Drat him! When 
I see him on the platform t’other night, with his 
arms folded, looking as unconcerned as a sphinx, 
and as silent as a mummy, I should have liked 
to have taken him by the scruff of his neck and 
shaken him up a bit.” 

“ He’s got something on his mind, depend on 
it, Jakes,” said Mr. Saunders, gloomily ; “ I 
can’t make him out.” 

“(Qan’t make him out! I[ make him out a 
lunatic. It was the splendidest chance of getting 
in that’s offered for many a year,” groaned the 
shoemaker, ‘and it’s as good as gone.” 

It must be admitted that Thomas for some 
time past had been an enigma to himself; and 
others besides Mr. Saunders and his coadjutors 
had remarked his unsatisfactory conduct. Partly 
from pique, partly from the smart of his dis- 
appointment, he had, as we have seen, allowed 
the mistake which had bound him to May 
Coryton to go uncorrected ; later he had also 
acquiesced in his father’s desire that the wedding 
should take place as soon as the election was 
over; and—how it had come about was to him 
involved in obscurity—the day for the ceremony 
had been named. 

But the nearer it approached, the clearer his 
conviction grew that no good, but an immense 
amount of evil, would follow his marriage with 
May. Yet, which were easier—to obey the call 
of honour (whose voice in this instance was 
uncertain) or stifle his conscience?—was still, at 
the eleventh hour, undecided. 

While he fought the battle so momentous to 
himself, it is feared that the great speech that 
was to reward his faithful adherents for their 
labours, or cover Westcott’s disgrace, occupied 
but an infinitesimal portion of his thoughts. 

On the morning that the fate of the Radicals 
was popularly supposed to hang in the balance, 
a rumour spread that there had been a split in 
the enemy’s camp, and hope ran high even in 
the despondent shoemaker’s breast. 

“Tf Tummas is up to the mark we’ll turn the 
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tables on Truelove and his crew yet,” he said, 
with the fierce vindictiveness of the genuine 
politician to whom the sweet quality of mercy is 
a thing unknown. 

The hour arrived, and the Town Hall was 
crowded to semi- suffocation. There were 
Thomas’s friends and supporters, who rallied 
around him to a man; the county gentry, who 
came instigated by curiosity, and equipped for 
obstruction; his opponent’s scouts, who had 
effected an entrance by stratagem. But among 
the sea of faces turned towards the speaker as 
he advanced to the front of the platform he 
missed the one from which alone he would have 
sought inspiration, and Mr. Saunders and his 
aide-de-camp exchanged significant shrugs. 

Was the sacred cause of the people doomed? 
It appeared so. The grand oration at the begin- 
ning was a dull outpouring of dreary platitudes, 
ill-calculated to produce enthusiasm and pro- 
vocative of much ironical cheering. But 
presently Mrs. Coryton and her daughters, 
escorted by Mr. Rudford, entered, and Thomas 
roused himself; his listlessness vanished; he 
spoke as he had never spoken before; it seemed, 
after all, that the fortunes of the Radicals might 
be redeemed, and his friends forgave him his 
former failures. 

May listened with beaming eyes and parted 
lips: his father’s pride in him was plainly visible. 
Mrs. Coryion, half envious, while her thoughts 
travelled far away, felt bitterly but that for her 
own foolish indulgence she, too, might have 
triumphed in such a son. Beatrix’s colour went 
and came: she heard him with beating heart 
and a brain on fire. “ He will be a leader among 
them. The world will listen to him and men 
will be the better and wiser that he has lived,” 
she whispered to herself, with happy tears that 
would not be forced back. “And,” proud 
thought, “I have helped to make him what he 
is. Has he not often said, but that for me, he 
would never have gained confidence to speak in 
public?” 

For a brief space May and honour were for- 
gotten. 

** We must do the right and trust the issue to 
God. Let us not gloss over deeds of darkness 
and think to whiten them. An act is right or 
wrong; righteous or unrighteous; out of evil 
springeth evil. I, for my part, have no belief 
that it can be otherwise,” Thomas continued, in 
reference to one of the petty native wars in 
which we were then engaged; but his tones, low 
and thrilling, seemed to search Beatrix’s whole 
being, and when his eyes rested on her reproach- 
fully the scales fell from her own. 

How old, and worn, and haggard he looked! 
His misery was evident, and May’s sweet face 
was shadowed as it had never been until within 
the last few weeks. 
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Do the right! Ah, if one could only see 
always what was right! Thomas had allowed 
her to rashly decide for all three. Was that 
right? With an unloving husband the guileless 
girl they had conspired to deceive could hardly 
be congratulated on her future prospects. It 
dawned upon her, too, that May did not care 
very much for Thomas, and this thought em- 
bittered her. She had relinquished her own 
hopes willingly, if not gladly, believing that her 
sister’s happiness was at stake, and at the time 
her sacrifice had appeared to her commendable, 
even noble. Thomas had erred with no such 
excuse; he had obeyed her, that was all. Doubts 
and fears overwhelmed her; right and wrong, 
truth and goodness were inextricably entangled. 
Yet, as her mind over-leapt the barriers of the 
present, she could see with painful vividness that 
the two lives dearer to her than aught on earth 
had been ruined; and that which she had con- 
ceived to be honour seemed now but’ the 
wrecker’s beacon that had lured them to 
destruction. 

Thomas ended, and Westcott vented itself 
extravagantly; the plaudits were deafening and 
rang out again and again; each congratulated 
his neighbour that a great orator had arisen 
in their midst. And, awakening from her 
trance, Beatrix waved her handkerchief and 
otherwise comforted herself as the rest. 

But when, followed by a shouting multitude, 
they drove homewards through the narrow 
streets lined with admiring operatives, there was 
one who read her jealously-guarded secret, one 
who penetrated Thomas’s mail of reserve and 
coldness, and a little hand anxious to free him 
from a worse than Egyptian bondage was already 
stretched out. But May kept her own counsel; 
none shared her discovery; and her lover’s dis- 
missal came upon them all as a great surprise. 
To tell the unvarnished truth, however, she had 


begun to heartily tire of Thomas’s glumness and 
gloom, and to feel that he wasa dreadful incubus 
of which she would be happily quit. So with 
womanly dignity, and no reproaches, she dis- 
missed him in few words, expecting that imme- 
diately on the recovery of his liberty he would 
“propose ” to Beatrix when she intended frankly 
to forgive the numerous slights he had put upon 
herself. But, greatly to her astonishment, he did 
nothing of the kind, and on being declared 
duly elected for Westcott — thanks to the grand 
oration—he repaired to town without farewell. 
Such a mortifying climax exercised May to the 
verge of distraction, and she at length wisely 
resolved to wash her hands of lovers in future, 
and leave the task of reconciling the irrecon- 
cilable to others. 

Soon the roses, somewhat paling of late, 
blushed on her dimpled cheeks, her blue eyes 
flashed as mischievously as of yore, and things 
generally at the Place resumed the peaceful 
condition that might have characterised them in 
the ever-to-be-lamented golden age of great- 
grandpapa Coryton, when the rights of man, 
especially peasant man, were imperfectly recog- 
nised, and woman’s were not so much as dreamt 
of. Yet the fair tranquillity was but a semblance 
to one member of the little household. Beatrix 
had been so positive that Thomas would return, 
that all would be as before between them, that 
when the weeks lengthened, and he never came, 
the world suddenly grew less beautiful, earth’s 
sweetest music was but as discord in her ears. 
But she was no love-sick girl, to shirk life’s duties 
and die of a broken heart. And, bearing herself 
bravely, none guessed, none suspected, that she 
suffered. Nevertheless, it was well for her, 
perhaps, that trouble which threatened to per- 
manently undermine the peace of the family, 
and in which her disappointment was to be 
merged for a time, was looming ahead. 


(To be continued.) 
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58 T is generally admitted among 


Church people, that our Sunday 
Schools are not yet doing their 
work quite so efficiently as they 


<- 
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“ea 


¢ might, notwithstanding the great 
Go improvement which has taken place 
, & 4 a> > = * 

tds in the last few years. We have cer- 
(4, tainly no reason to be satisfied with our 


> results ; and, until we can see some better 

fruit for all the time and labour which is 
bestowed upon the Sunday School, we must go 
on asking, what have been our faults in the 
past ? and, how can we try and mend them ? 

A careful consideration of these questions has 
brought us to the following conclusion—viz., 
That if our Sunday School system is to be set 
down as radically wrong, and hopelessly useless, 
the fault lies either (1) with the matter taught, 
or (2) with the method of teaching, or (3) with 
the teachers themselves. 

1. Is it in the matter taught? There isa 
wide difference between teaching religion and 
teaching secular subjects. If we had simply to 
teach so many books of the Bible, either criti- 
ally or historically, so as to pass the children 
through an examination, we could do it. But 
when we try to influence children’s affections 
as well as to instruct their minds—when we try 
to make them good as well as wise, not only to 
know the letter of the Gospel, but to feel its 
power; then the case is very different, and our 
difficulties become complicated. The question 
is: Have we not been rather like the dog with 
the bone, who dropped the substance to catch 
the shadow ?—in aiming so much to produce 
religious impressions upon our scholars. Surely, 
the simple, evident duty and business of a 
Sunday School teacher is to impart religious 
knowledge—solid, real knowledge, which can be 
reproduced and tested by examination, and 
which makes the child familiar with the facts 
of revelation. 

That well-meaning talk which is so often 
substituted for real teaching does not impress 
children permanently. Far more beneficial and 
more permanent is the discipline of obedience, 
enforced by a gentle, loving hand, which knows 
how to be firm and strong and severe, as well as 
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tender. Besides, children want knowledge ; they 
want information on religious subjects for after- 
life. When are they to acquire book-knowledge, 
with all its precious treasures, if not during the 
years when they attend a Sunday School, and 
place themselves in a teacher’s hands ? 

Some people say that the true function of a 
Sunday School is to impress the hearts of 
scholars, and to influence them through the 
affections. They say that book-learning is a 
barren and unspiritual thing. All this may be 
true; but who does not know how transient is 
religious sentiment, especially in the young; and 
how far better it is to build upon a rock of 
sound knowledge, than the shifting sands of 
emotion? 

Our own conviction is, that what children 
want is a good foundation, laid in hard lessons, 
painfully learnt and strictly taught, on which 
to build a life of holiness, high principle, and 
spiritual understanding in the life of manhood. 
Our Sunday School teaching ought to be a far 
more business-like affair than it has been; more 
definite, more strict; and the teacher’s aim should 
be, not to impress the child with the sentiment 
of religion so much (though there is a time for 
all things), but to impart a sound knowledge 
of the first principles of religion, and the facts 
of revelation. In other words, that religious 
instruction should be rather objective and 
definite, than subjective and vague. 

2. Or is the fault in the method of teaching? 
There can be no question that teachers have 
been left too much to their own resources in the 
choice of lessons. Their teaching has been frag- 
mentary and discursive. It has had a sermon- 
istic character rather than an educational one. 
Some favourite subject or chapter has been 
harped upon, because it is familiar and interest- 
ing to the teacher, and not because it is edifying, 
and what the children wanted teaching. The 
consequence is, that when the children go up 
from this to a higher class—though probably 
they have learnt to like their teacher—though 
they may have been entertained and pleased by 
his lessons, yet they are no better off than when 
they entered it, and have added nothing to their 
growth in religious knowledge. 
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There are two ways in which a teacher may 
remedy this state of things. He may make use 
of some of the many lesson books which are 
published, containing a course of instruction 
on various subjects, and adapted to the Sundays 
of the Christian year. It must be premised, 
however, that these books are not intended to be 
used so much at the time of giving the lesson, 
as to help in the preparation of it beforehand, 
and to suggest a connected scheme of instruction. 
The less a teacher consults his book in school 
the better. He wants his eyes for another 
purpose then, for no class of children can be 
made to attend, however good they may be, 
unless the teacher’s eye is continually upon 
them, recalling their wandering thoughts, or 
questioning, or reproving with a look. There is 
little time left for referring to the book. The 
study of the lesson must be done beforehand. 
Asa general rule, every lesson takes as long to pre- 
pare as to teach, and sometimes, if anecdotes and 
illustrations have to be worked up, much longer. 

3. Another source of help to teaching is the 
“‘ Teachers’ Preparation, or Bible-class,” which 
is becoming a very usual item of parish organi- 
sation; and the clergy generally find that, 
provided teachers attend regularly, and they 
themselves bestow a fair amount of trouble upon 
them, these classes never fail to show good 
results. A preparation class, well attended, and 
diligently worked in connection with the monthly 
catechising, makes Sunday School work very 
systematic. 

Thus the clergyman works up a_ subject 
with the teachers; the teachers work it up 
again with the children, while it is yet warm 
and fresh in their own minds; and to wind up 
all, at the end of the month, when the new 
subject is announced for another month’s work, 
the clergyman carefully examines the scholars, 


either in school, or at the Children’s Service in 
church. 

But whatever may be said about the method 
of teaching and the importance of special pre- 
paration before giving a lesson, the fact remains 
that “ blood cannot be drawn from a stone,” nor 
knowledge from an ignorant teacher. Our 
teachers ought to read more. “Thou that 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ?” 
is the Church Sunday School Institute’s motto, 
well worthy of the prominent place assigned to 
it. Itis not merely necessary to prepare each 
lesson specially, the mind must be cultivated by 
being brought into contact with other men’s 
thoughts, which can only be done by varied 
study and knowledge of books. This is the only 
means of acquiring that fulness of ideas and 
power of illustration which enables men to 
teach, and make their teaching interesting. It 
is not every teacher who has the advantages of 
lesson-books or preparation classes; but few are 
altogether denied the use of books, some of 
which perhaps in the Parish Library would serve 
the same purpose. Whilst we are still upon the 
question of the method of teaching, we must 
protest seriously against the habit which so 
many teachers have of preaching to their class. 
It is not teaching. It is merely talk, which is 
seldom listened to, generally not worth listening 
to, and never remembered, whether it be good 
or bad. To have a few texts or a chapter read 
by the class, and then to preach to them on it, is 
mere waste of time, and to this fault alone we 
attribute much of our failure. Catechising, 
teaching by question and answer, is the only 
way of imparting knowledge to young children, 
if not to older ones also; and we would earnestly 
recommend teachers to practise this art if they 
would have any success in the work they have 
undertaken. 
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T was late on the evening of 
the 12th of November that 
we found ourselves thread- 
ing the narrow and uneven 
streets of Arles. After 
crossing the moat, the 
driver had to go at a foot’s 
pace, and how he got us 
round the sharp corners it 
is difficult to say. We 
stopped in the Place du 

A —S_ ‘Forum, where the two 
hotels of the place stand, side by side. We put 
up at the Hotel du Forum. It was a lovely 
evening, so we went for a short stroll in the 
neighbourhood of the hotel. According to the 
southern fashion, all the inhabitants were out of 
doors, some talking in knots, some strolling up 
and down; and the women mostly seated or 
standing at the open doors and windows, all busy 
with knitting. They are remarkably handsome, 
and wear a very picturesque dress. They are 
tall, with dark eyes and hair, an upright car- 
riage, and of a refined and aristocratic type of 
feature. The men are not remarkable in any 
way. 

The following Sunday morning was as fine as 
heart could wish, and at an early hour the 
Forum was filled with peasants, met apparently 
for the pleasure of conversing together. They 
looked like a vast swarm of bees, and on opening 
the window their voices sounded exactly like the 
hum of those insects. Immediately after break- 
fast we found our way to the Cathedral of 
St. Trophimus. I t’is an interesting old building, 
and the porch is especially curious, being richly 
carved. When the ten o’clock service was over, 
we walked through ‘the cloisters, which are most 
picturesque. We next asked our way to the 
ancient cemetery of Arles, which goes by the 
name of Aiscamp (Elisii Campi, as it was called 
in Roman times). 

Long before we arrived, the road was lined, 
on both sides, by stone coffins which had been 
dug up at different times. On reaching the 
entrance we were joined by the gardien, who 
pointed out the most curious tombs to us, and 
did the honours generally. It is a very pretty 
spot. Originally one part of the ground was 
used for Pagans and another for Christians, but 
now unless there are signs on the tombs, it is 
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difficult to distinguish the one from the other. 
Over some there is ivy, and many are deeply 
sunk in the earth and partially covered by the 
tall grass, but others stand in perfect preserva- 
tion. Some of the best have been removed to 
neighbouring museums, but many very interes- 
ting ones are left. 

We went through the chapel of St. Honorat, 
which is fast falling to ruin. We were shown 
the spot were Constantine’s body rested, until 
it was removed elsewhere; and we were assured 
that it was at Arles that the sign appeared to 
him which was the cause of his conversion. 
(This took place really at the Ponte Molle at 
Rome, at the time of his battle with Macrobius.) 
In one of the side chapels were several lead coffins, 
containing bones, and one in particular in which 
lay a skull and a few bones, which was pointed 
out to us as that of a young Roman girl, who 
died at the age of seventeen, and who, as an 
inscription pathetically describes, was the only 
child and the joy of her parents’ hearts. In her 
coffin were found some ornaments and jewels 
which were taken to the Arles Museum, We 
gazed into the vault where the Archbishops of 
Arles have been buried, and we looked at rows 
of little babies’ coffins which stood in the 
chancel, and then walked back. 

On reaching the town, we asked our way to 
the Amphitheatre. The guardian had a remark- 
ably good manner, and seemed to take real 
pleasure in showing us over it, and was attached 
to every stone of the magnificent old ruin. He 
marshalled us first into the arena, showed 
us the doors through which the wild beasts used 
to be let in in old times, and that at which the 
bull enters now. 

Apropos of the bull, we asked if the animal 
was always killed. The guide replied, “‘ Never,” 
as the bull-fights at Arles are not conducted as 
the Spanish ones are. We heard that no horses 
are used, and that it was simply a trial of skill 
and activity on the part of the young men, 
whose object it is to snatch off a piece of ribbon 
tied to the horns of the animal. These “ bull- 
fights” last only through the summer. 

We were next conducted higher, and rested 
ourselves on the imperial seats, which have been 
repaired, and where the nobility are placed to 
this day. We then ascended the tower, which 
is thought to have been built about the year 739. 
43 
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Four similar towers were built at the time the 
Amphitheatre was transformed into a fortress. 
Our guide told us, with great indignation, that 
no less than 412 houses have been built from 
stones ruthlessly torn from the building, and it 
is wonderful that it is yet standing at all, con- 
sidering all that it has gone through. 

From the top of Charles Martel’s tower is a 
magnificent view of the town and surrounding 
country. The ruins of the Roman theatre lay 
close below us. To the north lay the Rhone, 
looking very broad and blue, and eastwards rose 
the rock on which is built the Abbey of Mont- 
majour. The country is otherwise flat and 
marshy, and Arles stands particularly isolated. 
It is said that, at times, mirages are to be seen, 
and that the country seems transformed into a 
lake. 

Our guide led us downwards, pointing out to 
us on the way the promenade, where the spec- 
tators used to refresh themselves while the arena 
was being cleansed and cleared of dead bodies. 
At the gate the guide and we parted, the best of 
friends. We returned to our hotel, and, after a 
hasty luncheon, we started again. 

After passing through the Hotel de Ville, now 
a thoroughfare, we found ourselves in the Place 
de la République (or Place Royale, as it used to 
be), in the centre of which stands a grey granite 
obelisk, originally brought from the Estérelle 
mountains, and placed in its present position in 
the year 1676. Opposite the cathedral doors 
stands the museum, originally the Church of 
St Anne. The interior is the same as ever in 
fo.m, and is filled with many most interesting 
relics. In the side chapels stand some beautifully- 
carved tombs, some marble and some stone. In 
the nave are placed some lead pipes, with the 
name of the Roman plumber distinctly visible ; 
pieces of old carving, broken pillars, &c., and a 
huge earthenware jar, anciently used for grain. 
The chancel is lined with shelves, behind glass, 
on which are arranged the curiosities found in 
the tombs—coins, rings, etc. ; and it was here 
we saw the ornaments of the young Roman girl 
whose remains we had seen at the Aiscamps. 
High up are many beautifully-shaped earthenware 
vases. In the centre of the chancel stands a glass 
case with some skulls and bones. The guide 
pointed out a bone to us into which was fixed 


the broken point of an arrow—the arrow which 
caused the man’s death. There is a beautiful 
head, supposed to be that of Diana, with the nose 
unfortunately broken off; and a remarkably 
pretty head of Marcellus, with a sweet, child-like 
expression. 

We left the museum and found the way, 
without difficulty, to the Roman Theatre. Part 
of the pavement is of marble, as are also two of 
the pillars; and the remains, most of which have 
been transferred to museums, show what the 
magnificence of the building must have been. 
Passing through a beautiful Dorie gateway we 
found ourselves almost immediately in the public 
gardens, where the band was playing, and numbers 
of people were collected. It was in the road out- 
side, however, that the younger part of the 
population were to be seen. They walked up 
and down in two streams on both of the broad 
footpaths, the men in groups of four or more, 
and the girls together in the same manner. We 
supposed this must be the etiquette at Arles, for 
we saw no couples “keeping company.” The 
women were in full dress, and looked very hand- 
some. The men were in an ordinary dress with 
large broad-brimmed felt hats, unlike any we had 
before seen in France, but similar to those worn 
by English gentlemen. We sat on stone seats, 
probably coffins upside-down (for they are so 
common that they are used as drinking troughs 
for the cattle, while the lids serve as paving- 
stones), and watched the stream of people for 
some time. We then turned homewards, and 
passed through the narrow, crooked street, paved 
so roughly, that it is most unpleasant walking 
inthem. Near the Place de la République we 
came across a beautiful old Roman doorway. 
The stone-work was carved and fretted, and on 
either side stood twisted pillars, some little way 
from the wall. In the Place du Forum there 
are two large granite pillars, and part of a 
Corinthian pediment, which are built into the 
Hotel du Nord. It is almost certain they 
belonged to the ancient Forum of which there 
are other remains in existence. 

The following morning we left Arles,with much 
regret, for it isa little town full of historical 
interest. There the antiquarian, the historian, 
the artist, the poet, and all lovers of beauty, may 
be certain of finding a wide field. 
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LIPSCOMB. 


HILARY, BISHOP OF POICTIERS. 


° 
N the fourth century after Christ, 
when the whole of Christendom 
was entangled in the great Arian 
heresy, lived the renowned Hilary, 
Bishop of Poictiers, described as 
‘one of the most powerful cham- 
pions of the Catholic faith.”* 
He was born at Poictiers, in Gaul, of an 





Gh 
@- 
Y illustrious, but pagan, family. In a book on 

the Trinity, written by himself, St. Hilary 
gives an account of his conversion to the 


Christian faith. The gift of the Spirit in Holy 
Baptism worked so powerfully in him, that he 
seemed to be endued with the grace of the 
priesthood even before he was admitted to holy 
orders. 

He appears to have been elected Bishop of 
Poictiers while yet a layman, and to have 
received the several degrees of the ministry by 
accumulation. Such was the case with the 
saintly Ambrose, Bishop of Milan: it was fre- 
quently permitted in those days when the 
Church, torn with inward conflicts, and assailed 
from without, needed men of unusual ability and 
zeal to cope with the pagan and the heretic. A 
man of undoubted wisdom and energy, who 
seemed specially fitted for a prominent place in 
the army of Christian combatants, was likely to 
be fixed upon for a vacant office, though he were 
at present but a lay member of the community. 

St. Hilary was consecrated about the year 
A.D. 353; and as time went on he more than 
justified the confidence that had been placed in 
him. He soon won great renown as a preacher; 
and a young man, named Martin, attracted by 
his fame, settled at Poictiers, for the purpose of 
being under his tuition. This scholar afterwards 
became the renowned Bishop of Tours, com- 
memorated in our English calendar on the 11th 
of November. 

In the year 355, a council was held at Milan 
to settle some serious disputes between the 
Arians and the Catholics. 

The Arian heresy broke out at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, and spread so 


* See Robertson’s “ Hist. of the Christian Church,” 
B. ii. c. 2, 


amazingly that it was remarked by St. Jerome: 
“The whole world groaned, and was astonished 
to find itself Arian.”* Its distinguishing trait 
was a denial of the Godhead of Jesus Christ. In 
course of time various sects grew out of the one 
heretical root, and we hear of the Arian proper, 
the Eusebian, the Semi-arian, the Ariomzan, 
and the Acacian,f till at length the Catholic 
Church prevailed in the contests, and the heresy 
was almost entirely extinguished by the end of 
the sixth century. 

In the middle of the fourth century, however, 
it was in its greatest force, and the Council of 
Milan condemned St. Athanasius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, their most learned and powerful 
opponent. They also persuaded the Emperor 
Constantius to banish all the bishops who 
adhered to him, and to forbid secular judges to 
interfere in the affairs of the Church.{ Where- 
upon St. Hilary wrote to the Emperor, imploring 
him to stop the persecution, and to recall the 
Catholic bishops. The remonstrance was un- 
heeded; but the Gallican prelates remained true 
to the Church, with the exception of Saturninus, 
Bishop of Arles, who turned over to the other 
side. He joined with two Illyrian bishops to 
call an Arian council at Bézier, in Languedoc. 
Here St. Hilary made a noble stand against their 
errors of faith; but he was condemned and 
deposed by the council, and immediately after- 
wards was banished by the Emperor into 
Phrygia. He left his own country, A.D. 356, 
in company with the Bishop of Toulouse, who 
died soon after they reached the land of their 
exile. 

The Gallican clergy underwent a severe per- 
secution. They refused to appoint a successor 
to Hilary, whom they still deemed Bishop of 
Poictiers. The following year he received a 
letter from the bishops to assure him of their 
constancy in the faith. At their request for 
information concerning the belief of the Eastern 
Churches, the exile wrote a “ History of Synods,” 


* St. Jerome died A.D. 420. 
+ For an account of these denominations, see Hook’s 
‘* Church Dict.” 
t See Baring Gould’s “Lives of the Saints,” vol. i. 
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dated a.p. 358. It contains an account of the 
various councils that had been assembled in the 
East, in consequence of the Arian heresy, 
together with a defence of the Nicene faith. 
It is addressed partly to the British bishops, 
whom the writer congratulates on their stead- 
fastness.* 

He also wrote a work “On the Trinity,” 
in twelve books; a smaller treatise in refuta- 
tion of the Arian doctrines, and a con- 
siderable number of hymns. 

It has been said that, while in exile, Hilary 
received a letter from his only daughter, aged 
about thirteen, asking his consent to her 
marriage ; and that he replied immediately, 
urging her to renounce the earthly love, and 
devote her life exclusively to her Heavenly 
Lord. ‘Then, on his return home, finding his 
daughter still undecided, he prayed to God to 
call her out of the temptation; and in answer 
to his petition, the hand of death was laid upon 
her. But Robertson remarks that this is an 
unreliable legend derived from a writer of the 
sixth or seventh century. 

In the spring of A.D. 359, about 400 bishops 
assembled at Rimini; when, by mean artifice, 
the heretical party inveigled the majority into 
signing their creed. 

In the autumn of the same year the Semiarians 
summoned a council at Seleucia, with a view to 
defeating the Arians by the aid of the Catholics. 
There were present about 160 bishops; 105 
being Semiurians, 35 Acacians, and the rest 
orthodox. The last of these parties was com- 
posed of Egyptians, together with St. Hilary, 
who was summoned from his exile in Phrygia to 
take part in the deliberations of his Eastern 
brethren.t Here he bore witness to the faith 
of the Western Church being the same as that 
declared to be the Catholic faith at the Council 
of Nice, A.D. 325. 

He then accompanied the deputies of the 
council to Constantinople, in hopes of obtaining 
from the Emperor Constantius the recal of his 
sentence of banishment.§ 

In the year 360, an Arian Council met at 
Constantinople, and during its session St. Hilary 
entreated the Emperor to grant him a conference 
with Saturninus, Bishop of Arles, who had been 
the moving cause of his banishment. He also 
requested permission to appear at the synod and 
speak, at the same time complaining of the per- 
plexity occasioned by the multiplicity of creeds 
put forth by the Church. 

liis petitions were refused ; but the Arians, 
dreading the power of so formidable an opponent 


* See Baring Gould’s ‘‘ Lives of the Saints.”’ 
+ H.C.C.” ii. 6. 
{ See Robertson’s “ H.C.C,”’ ii. 2. 
§ See Baring Gould’s ‘* Lives of the Saints,” Vol. i. 
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at the principal scene of action, persuaded the 
Emperor to allow him to resume his bishopric 
without actually recalling the sentence of 
exile.* 

Warm were the welcomes with which the 
saint and confessor was hailed on his return to 
his native land. St. Martin went to Rome 
to meet him ; but finding that his old master 
had already quitted the eternal city, he followed 
him to Poictiers. 

St. Hilary set himself to repair, as far as 
might be, the evil done by the Council of 
Rimini; and a synod was held at Paris which 
condemned its proceedings, and declared the 
true faith of the consubstantiality of the Son 
of God.t It was in a great measure through 
the instrumentality of this holy man that peace 
was. at length re-established in the Western 
Church. 

In the year 363, St. Hilary made a journey 
into Italy with the orthodox Kusebius, Bishop of 
Vercelli. They were sojourning in Milan at a 
period when Auxentius, a violent Arian, was its 
bishop, though the people were for the most 
part Catholics. The Emperor Valentinian, who 
visited the city, invited St. Hilary to hold a 
public disputation of the faith, which was 
accordingly done. Here the champion of the 
Church drew from Auxentius a profession of the 
Nicene faith, which was carefully preserved in 
writing. But Auxentius was so angry about it 
that he procured from Valentinian the banish- 
ment of his opponent from Milan. Before 
leaving, St. Hilary wrote a letter to the Catholic 
bishops and laity of the neighbourhood, en- 
treating them to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered unto the saints. 

Returning once again to Gaul, he lived among 
his own people—a shining light, guiding, along 
a dark and dangerous road, those souls com- 
mitted to his pastoral care, till at length, in 
the year 367 or 368, the hand of death was 
laid gently upon him, to lead him to eternal 
rest. 

“In the meanwhile, the Nicene faith had 
made great progress. The consistency of its 
supporters stood in advantageous contrast with 
the continual variations of their opponents. .. . 
Throughout all the long controversy the belief 
of the great mass of Christians had been very 
little affected. In their pastoral teaching, as in 
their creeds, the Arian bishops and clergy had 
usually studied to observe orthodoxy of statement 
and language, so that their doctrine, although 
incomplete, was not untrue. Thus their flocks 
received the words in the sound meaning which 
was apparent in the surface, so that, according 
to a celebrated expression of St. Hilary, ‘ The 


* See Robertson's “H.C.C.” ii. 3. 
¢ See “‘ Lives of the Saints,” Vol. i. 
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ears of the people are holier than the hearts of 
the priests.’” * 

In the category of names which, as defenders 
of the faith, adorn the Church of the fourth 
century, that of St. Hilary is perhaps second only 
to St. Athanasius. They were the two most 
powerful advocates of Catholic truth, when she 
was assailed by a complication of heretical 
teachers. 

While many good Christians, priests and 
bishops, stumbled at the wise distinctions of 
terms, whose very subtlety was puzzling in 
the extreme, the Bishop of Poictiers, who has 
been well styled “a man of penetration and 


* Robertson's, ‘ H.C.C.” ii. 4. 
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genius,”* saw through the mist of error and 
hypocrisy, and fought for the pure and apostolic 
faith. 

And what shall we say of these days in which 
we live? Shall we not pray that many a Hilary 
and many an Athanasius may be found among 
our ecclesiastical rulers, to support the Church 
as she struggles with heresy, and with scepticism, 
and with superstition ? 

And for all her members, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, we would 
pray, that in childlike trust they may cling to 
her, remembering that the Holy Spirit is in her 
of a truth, as her Guardian and her Guide. 


* Mosheim’s “ Ecc). Hist.” 


PYALINE: 


THE STORY OF 


CHAPTER I. 


OR years, Arrandel 
Priory had been in 
possession of Arran- 
dels of Arrandel. It 
was said of the 
Arrandels that the 
old motto, “ Sans 
peur et sans 
reproche,” should 
have been theirs ; 
so fearless in war, so 
pure in their lives 
were the Arrandels. 
The old race had all 
been soldiers. The 
sons followed their 
fathers’ footsteps, 

and, when occasion required, never disgraced 

their noble name. The Arrandels of this little 
story lived in the time of Charles I., when civil 
wars rent the country. 

Our tale begins in the early summer of 1646. 
Colonel Arrandel with his two sons, Leaholm and 
More, one a captain, the other only just joined, 
were doing their utmost to procure men to fight 
for their hard-pressed king. ‘The Arrandel 
tenants had, many of them, been either killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners in the late disastrous 
battle of Naseby ; and Colonel Arrandel found 
it a very hard matter to raise troops. His wife 
had been dead several years; his eldest daughter, 
Evaline, was stately of presence, with grave, 
dark grey eyes. Mistress Eva managed well her 





A CAVALIER. 


father’s house, her young sister, Marcia, a child 
of fourteen, obeying her in all things. 

The country was now more seemingly tranquil, 
as King Charles had thrown himself on the 
fealty of Scotland, and had been absent from 
England a month. He had, on compulsion, 
issued orders toghis commanders at home to 
surrender all theft posts to the Commonwealth. 
This, Colonel Arrandel had stoutly refused to do; 
he maintained that a post, once committed to him 
by his sovereign, was his to guard until death 
claimed him or the king. In this resolution of 
loyal fervour he was strengthened by his sons, 
and they agreed that Hillesden Castle should be 
kept for the King so long as life was left them. 

The Priory was a mile from the Castle, which 
stood ona hill overlooking the country round for 
miles, Death had so dismantled the Arrandel troop, 
that sixty men only were left to maintain this 
gallant resolve. The first thing the Colonel did 
was to see that the deep moat round Castle and 
Priory were well filled with water, which he had 
pumped in from the river, the pumps working 
underground to be safe from the enemy, whom 
he knew were watching his movements with 
interest. 
stored large supplies of ammunition, fire-arms, 
and provisions—of the latter sufficient to stand a 
month’s siege. Then, when he deemed his pre- 
parations for resistance ready, he called on many 
of his Royalist friends, requesting their support 
and assistance in keeping one castle at least 
ready for the King when he should return. 

Many were weary of the war, and so dreaded 
the Parliament that they dared not openly lend 
their aid ; but stout hearts and true there were 





Colonel Arrandel then secretly had, , 
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who feared naught, so long as they fought in 
their King’s cause ; and soon the little garrison 
was increased by fifty stalwart fighting men, with 
three more officers. Sir Lance Delatroid, and 
Colonel Guest, with Sir Hugh Gordon joined the 
band, and, though all went on apparently quietly, 
nothing disturbing the summer stillness, the 
faithful little party had all in readiness for the 
storm they felt but too sure mus?, before long, 
break over them. 

Evaline Arrandel had but just returned from 
a walk in the village, attended by an old serving- 
man, when, to the astonishment of her father 
and one or two of his fellow-officers, who were 
leaning out of the window of the large parlour 
at the Priory, Evaline entered the room hastily, 
fear written on her pale face, but calmly she laid 
her hand on her father’s arm,— 

“Father, we are watched. They are coming!” 

“Who, my child?” inquired the Colonel, 
anxiously, taking her hand to re-assure her. 

“T went to the village shop to buy some 
almonds for Marcia’s birthday cake. In another 
part of the shop I saw two men—no Royalists— 
talking earnestly to the master. They did not 
see me ; they were talking about ‘the Castle,’ 
‘the dare-devil Arrandel,’ ‘the Malignant Guest,’ 
‘the man Charles was safe now,’ ‘ before long ’— 
and they muttered something I could not hear.” 
Then Evaline paused. 

“ Wert alone, child ? ” 

“ Blake waited outside. told me they were 
—I mean, trying to find out How many we had, 
and that money was offered for the ringleaders.” 
Evaline could not tell any more. 

Her father and the other officers looked silently 
in each other’s faces. The silence lasted some 
minutes, broken at last by Colonel Arrandel, who, 
in a steady voice, said— 

** What is best to do, friends?” 

Sir Lance, after twirling his long locks round 
his fingers, broke out into violent invectives— 
“ Have at them now ; shoot them, the cropped- 
ear knaves !” 

When he had finished, he drew his rapier with 
an air of having the knaves already in his 
power. 

The Colonel, only saying, “A truce to jest, 
Delatroid,” turned to Sir Hugh, and asked him 
what he thought the best plan to pursue. 

“We must keep a look out, and be ready ; we 
can but leave the rest,” answered that officer, 
quietly. 

Arrandel seemed satisfied with this advice, 
and was looking round for Colonel Guest, who 
had left his chair, and was now standing by 
Evaline, holding her hand in his with one long 
grasp of tender love ; bidding her fear nothing ; 
he would fight to the death, rather than any- 
thing should harm her or her father. 

On being asked for his opinion, he volunteered 


to go himself to the village shop, and find out 
the truth of all they had heard. Promising to 
return shortly, Colonel Guest turned his steps 
towards the small shop, determined to learn 
what he could of Evaline’s report. Within 
half an hour he returned to the Priory, with 
the news he had gained. 

Colonel Arrandel’s sons had joined the party, 
and all were anxiously waiting for the last report. 
Very quietly, Colonel Guest told them the news 
was, indeed, too true. Their movements were 
being watched, and very soon might the soldiers 


of the Parliament come down upon them. 


They all looked grave on hearing this ; as 
none knew better than the two senior officers 
what this meant. Colonel Arrandel knew /is 
being taken prisoner meant imprisonment or 
death. Colonel Guest was aware a price was 
set on his head; his family being especially 
obnoxious to the Roundhead leaders. 

Long and earnestly the Cavaliers discussed 
the best plan of preparation. At length, they 
decided on stationing twenty of their small 
band of soldiers in the tower of the church ; 
it being roomy, and the roof of the church 
being flat, commanding an extensive view of the 
country, so that the men-at-arms could keep a 
look out on any movement of the enemy. 
Colonel Guest volunteered for this post of danger, 
as the commanding officer. Twenty more were 
told off to the Castle, under Colonel Arrandel, 
and Delatroid and his eldest son with Sir Hugh 
Gordon. Young More, with ten more, were to 
guard the Priory, with the ladies and servants 
under their care. 

The arrangements for military defence com- 
pleted, the small garrison sat down to wait 
what should come next. Nor were they long 
kept in suspense. One week only after receiving 
the news,a soldier on the church tower pre- 
sented himself before his officer, as he marched 
in deep thought up and down the roof. Saluting 
him briefly, announced,— 

“The Roundheads are coming, sir; they are 
not above half-an-hour’s march off.” 

Colonel Guest hastily looked into the distance, 
and there he saw advancing at a quick trot a 
troop of armed men, their helmets and steel 
accoutrements gleaming in the sunlight. He 
counted at a rough guess about a hundred and 
fifty. 

No hasty preparations were necessary to receive 
the enemy, as the small gallant garrison were in 
readiness. Officers and men quietly waited until 
the band of soldiers drew up outside the church- 
yard walls, when an officer—by his orange scarf 
tied across his shoulder—advanced on horseback 
through the gate, up the gravel walk, and stopped 
at the door of the tower, where Colonel (ruest 
stood ready to receive him. Each removed his 
head-piece. 
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Colonel Guest asked courteously, what an 
officer from the Parliament could require of him. 

The other replied, in the name of the 
Parliament:—* [ command you to surrender this 
Church, the Castle, and the Priory, and become 
faithful soldiers of the English Parliament.” 

The Royalist leader at once answered, slowly 
and distinctly,— 

“I surrender to no one until King Charles 
commands me! I acknowledge not the inde- 
pendent power of Parliament over Castle, Priory 
and Church! J am not commandant here, but 
methinks Colonel Arrandel and his son will 
equally hold my view. I did not expect to find 
Captain Lennox bearing arms against his King.” 

Colonel “tuest bowed, and retreated ; while the 
other bit his lip, and unmoved made answer : 

“As your reply is final, the siege commences 
to-morrow at noon !” 

The Colonel answered, “My decision 7s final !” 
and closing the door he mounted the steps, his 
men receiving him witha loud “ God bless King 
Charles and the Colonel !” 

Captain Lennox’s answer was the same from 
the other garrisons, and, likewise, they received 
the same announcement: “At noon to-morrow 
the siege shall commence.” 

Colonel Arrandel, anxious for his daughters’ 
safety, had them that evening removed to the 
Castle, as being more strongly fortified. 

The next day, Hillesden Castle, Church, and 
Priory were assailed, the insurgent band of 
over two hundred armed men, thinking it 
would be but the work of a day—or a few days 
at most—that the Royalists must surrender. 
The besiegers did not know how strong the old 
walls were, or how well supplied with food and 
ammunition were the Royalist band; nor were 
their leaders aware that the Cavaliers had hopes 
of a reinforcement. 

Four days had the siege lasted. Captain 
Lennox was growing impatient; the Church 
party had made several sallies, shot six of the 
enemy, having sustained no injury themselves. 
It was dusk; the officer of this small troop 
of men marching slowly up and down the 
aisle, when a noise of someone being dragged 
along behind, made him turn sharply round. 

“Sergeant Blunt!” he exclaimed, seeing that 
usually grave, precise soldier with his cap off, 
uniform disarranged, and dragging another by 
the collar. In the ashamed face of the unwilling 
prisoner, the Colonel recognised Woods, one of 
the last joined. 

“ Sergeant Blunt, what is all this ? 

Blunt, breathless from his exertion, replied : 
* Please, Colonel, I found him talking through 
the port-hole to one of them Roundheads.” 

“T was only speaking to Job; his brother 
married our Susy,” muttered Woods, sulkily. 
Colonel Guest looked very stern, as, turning to 
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the culprit, he said: ‘* My orders were, never to 
hold parley with any outside the walls. How 
came you to disobey ?” 

Again Woods muttered. 

“ Traitors within, and traitors without ! This 
must not be. Take him to the guard-room ; 
then come back to my room. This is no place 
for such a subject.” 

With a “Come along, you sneaking traitor !” 
Woods was borne off by the sergeant. 

Five minutes later, the Colonel heard how 
Blunt had had his eye on “that Tom Woods ” 
ever since he had joined. 

“ He is always skulking round dark corners, 
sir; and I heard him whispering with one of 
them crop-eared knaves.” 

This looked bad for the accused ; but nothing 
certain could be brought against him. So, dis- 
missing the indignant sergeant, Colonel Guest 
went to the guard-room (in peaceful days it had 
been a vestry). There he saw the suspected 
soldier leaning doggedly against the wall, look- 
ing gloomy and sulky. 

The Colonel sat down, and, telling the man to 
stand before him, said : “ Woods, do you wish to 
be a traitor, and parley with the enemy? If 
you would rather fight under the Roundheads, 
speak out, man; but don’t wear the King’s 
colours and be one with the enemy. You can 
leave the Tower to-night! Only speak out!” 

Woods was some time before he answered. 
At last he said : “On my honour, as an English 
soldier, Colonel, I but wanted to know how our 
Susy was.” 

He then told his officer, at more length, how 
Susy was his only sister, and that, against her 
parents’ wishes, she had married a Roundhead 
soldier, more than a year ago. “And we have 
heard nothing of her till I saw his brother, and 
he told me of her.” Woods continued: “I'll 
fight under you to the death, sir; I respect and 
like you. It is that fault-finding sergeant as 
sets my back up. For the King I say, God 
save his blessed Majesty.” 

Colonel Guest explained to him how necessary 
it was for him to obey those over him: that 
the sergeint was set over him ; and, cordially 
shaking him by the hand, dismissed him with a 
more determined faithfulness than before. 

The Colonel himself felt grateful to find that 
though there were traitors without, there were 
loyal hearts and true within the walls. 


. 


CHAPTER II. 


THe siege continued. The Royalists had taken 
no prisoners. But they were not downhearted ; 
for they had not lost a single man, and were 
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hoping now every day for a_ reinforcement. 
They knew Major Lomax was only waiting for a 
chance to surround the Parliament force, and 
make a dash into the Castle. Colonel Arrandel 
consulted with the other chiefs, and all agreed 
that a sudden sally on their part would strike 
awe into the besiegers, and do good. Who should 
lead the party was now the question. Of course, 
no volunteers were wanting for that office. 

At length, it was decided that Leaholm 
Arrandel should head the sally; and right 
gallantly he set forth, at the head of a well- 
armed, stalwart little troop. In the dead of the 
summer night, the band of Cavaliers passed 
silently through the Castle gate; the draw-bridge 
very noiselessly drew up; the party of soldiers 
crossed, and made a sudden dash on the insur- 
gent force beyond the walls. In a moment the 
surprised enemy were on the alert, and ready 
for their foe. The sally proved unsuccessful ; 
but half of the Castle men returned, having been 
thorougnly defeated. 

The gallant-hearted young captain in this 
his maiden battle—where was he? Leaholm 
Arrandel remained a prisoner in the hands of 
Captain Lennox. 

Well did the young officer’s father know what 
this meant : imprisonment till the end of the 
war; or death. No exchange, the Colonel felt 
sure, would be taken fora son of the staunch 
Royalist—the dreaded and hated Arrandel, the 
King’s personal friend. 

For the first time since the siege began, the 
Cavaliers lost heart, so many of their small gar- 
rison were killed or prisoners. One of the few 
officers in the power of Parliament was indeed a 
blow to their hopes. Not for long would the 
Commandant allow any personal feeling to come 
between his cause and himself. One thing all 
the party were resolved on: Captain Arrandel 
must be released. But how? More, the young 
officer’s brother, was for at unce starting and 
forcing his way through the buff jerkins, and 
claiming his brother. The elders shook their 
heads at this. Some wiser, safer course must 
be pursued. 

Evaline was present at one of these discussions, 
unknown to the gentlemen, as she was hidden 
in the embrazure of a window. She suddenly 
came forward, and stood before the assembly. 
Putting her hand on her father’s shoulder, she 
said— 

“T will procure Leaholm’s release.” 

Colonel Arrandel and the other leaders all 
turned an astonished gaze on the heroic offer. 
The tall figure and brave eyes of the maiden 
struck them all with admiration. 

“You, my child ? How will you be able to 
travel to Cromwell’s camp, and obtain an 
audience ? Methinks the rebel leader will scoff 
at a maiden’s petition.” 











The Colonel spoke in jest. He never for a 
moment entertained any idea that his daughter 
was in earnest. valine Arrandel maintained 
her position. Unmoved and determined, she 
stood before them all. 

“Give me but permission, my father ; J will 
find the way.” 

The Commandant could not fail to see, in the 
noble features, and calm, brave eyes, that in his 
daughter there was strength and power of mind 
to carry out her grand intention. He saw, too, 
in the faces around him, that his colleagues 
approved of the proposition. 

Colonel Guest now spoke :—‘* There is much 
in what Mistress Arrandel has spoken, though 
her brave offer seems to cry shame on us of the 
sterner sex ; but for one of us here to seek Crom- 
well would be fruitless. Only too gladly would 
I accompany the lady, if | thought there was 
any good in so doing.” 

Evaline turned to speak. ‘ Well I know,” 
she said, “ that Colonel Guest would be foremost 
in any post of honour, or danger,” (her cheek 
and eye kindling) ; ‘but no, I will, with my 
father’s permission, but take old Diccon, and 
start at once.” 

Colonel Arrandel could not give his consent; 
the errand was so dangerous, and fraught with 
so much peril. It was not until the evening he 
was prevailed upon to allow his daughter to 
carry out her wish, then only at her earnest 
pleading would he reluctently yield. To-mor- 
row morning at break of day, Evaline Arrandel, 
with old Diccon, a trusty serving-man, as her 
protector, was to leave the Castle. 

General Cromwell was encamped two days’ 
journey from Hillesden. With a sad heart father 
and lover bade adieu to the heroic maid ; Marcia 
clinging to her neck in floods of tears, declaring 
she would never see her sister Eva again. 

‘God bless thee, my child, and be with thee 
in thy noble undertaking!” Colonel Arrandel 
said, embracing his daughter tenderly. 

“Sweetheart, would I might go with thee,” 
Ivor Guest, in low tone whispered, as he pressed 
the hand of Evaline. 

‘““You would not withhold me?” she asked, 
her eyes wistfully seeking the dark anxious ones 
of her lover. 

“God forbid!’ the Cavalier replied, with 
emphasis. 

The time had come for Mistress Evaline and 
her serving- man to begin their journey. Fare- 
wells were hurriedly said, the draw-bridge was 
raised, the Castle gates were closed ; the party 
watching the two until they disappeared in the 
distance. 

“Tis well the besiegers left as suddenly as 
they did yestereve, though the wherefore of this 
sudden departure marvels me,” Colonel Guest 
said, as they returned to the Castie. 
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“They will return in larger force methinks 
me,” Colonel Arrandel replied. 

“The road between here and Reading is open 
to the enemy; then, if she reaches Reading, 
Cromwell will turn a deaf ear to her petition,” 
young More remarked, anxiously. 

“A truce to these surmises, youth,” another 
Cavalier interposed ; “ Cromwell is just, with all 
his failings.” 

No more was said; silently and sadly the 
party re-entered the Castle. The sudden with- 
drawal of the besiegers gave grave grounds for 
anxiety to the Royalist garrison. 


CHAPTER III. 


“COURAGE, mistress; we are but an hour or 
more’s ride from Reading”; and old Diccon 
looked hopefully towards where, in the distance, 
loomed the spires and walls of the town. 

Evaline Arrandel turned round to look; so 
nearly arrived at the goal of her journey, her 
heart sank. How could she face the dreaded chief? 

“ If we fail, Diccon! ” 

“We will not fail!’ the old man answered, 
decidedly. 

Two hours more Reading was reached. They 
were allowed to enter the town without much 
question, and made their way slowly through the 
streets, till, arriving before the house where the 
Parliamentary leader had taken up his quarters, 
they drew rein. Diccon dismounted, and, accos- 
ting the armed sentry, asked if a lady could 
have speech of the General ? 

The man eyed him searchingly ; but seeing 
nought suspicious in the couple, said: “ Maybe ; 
give your names at yon door,” pointing to a 
side entrance Admission was granted ; Diccon 
remaining outside in charge of the horse. 

Evaline Arrandel felt’ now, indeed, she re- 
quired all her courage to sustain her in the 
coming interview. A soldier threw open a door 
at the end of a long passage; telling Evaline to 
wait, he passed through. Ina few moments— 
to the waiting maiden they seemed hours—he 
reappeared, telling her his Excellency would 
see her. He showed her into a room, and, 
closing the door, Evaline found herself alone, in 
the presence of the man she sought. 

“You desire speech of me, damsel? What is 
your errand ? say on.” 

Mistress Eva looked at the speaker; a man 
of middle stature, coarsely built ; harsh, heavy 
features, redeemed from perfect ugliness by a 
look of sagacity, and penetrating grey eyes that 
seemed to see all ways at once. So this was 
Oliver Cromwell. _She turned her eyes on the 
General without speaking. 
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“ Your errand, maiden ?” he repeated. 

Evaline’s heart beat so, loudly she feared its 
throbbings might be heard. “ You have a pri- 
soner here ?” she said. 

“We have more than one; thanks be to the 
Lord,” Cromwell answered, with a grim smile. 

“You have one of the name of Leaholm 
Arrandel ?” 

The General’s face darkened; his voice when 
he replied was harsh and forbidding. 

“] have; the son of the arch Malignant, who 
guards Hillesden against Parliament. What of 
him, maiden ?” 

“ He is my brother,” Evaline answered simply. 

“Indeed!” Cromwell folded his arms, and 
stood watching his visitor. 

“T have ridden alone, with only a serving- 
man, to beg his release.” 

“ You think I will set free a Malignant ?” 

Evaline bowed her head. 

“Surely, damsel, you are mocking; you can- 
not vainly dream [ will release your brother?” 

“He was fighting for the right—for his 
King; whose authority General Cromwell sets 
at naught,” Evaline answered, her eyes flashing. 

‘Your speech is too bold, maiden! The man 
Charles requires no one to fight for him; guard 
your words more.” 

“Can nothing I say have any weight with 
you ?” 

Evaline now changed her tone, and throwing 
herself on her knees, she clasped her hands 
beseeching for her brother’s freedom. She 
pleided so earnestly, and with so much elo- 
quence, that Cromwell’s heart felt a softening 
influence. 

“The women, the women,” he muttered, to 
himself; then aloud, “ Peace, girl, your brother 
must die, I have said it. To-morrow, at eight, 
he dies.” 

Evaline uttered one piercing scream, and stood 
erect before the General. 

“You will shoot an innocent man?” she 
asked, quietly. 

“Tis necessary, woman!” was the answer, 
coldly given. 

Longe did Evaline Arrandel plead for her 
brother's life; earnestly did she implore for 
his freedom. Cromwell was resolute; Leaholm 
must die! Only one favour could the miserable 
sister obtain; a pass from the General to see her 
brother; and finding all her efforts unavailing, 
left the presence of the inexorable leader, and 
followed a soldier whom he called to conduct 
her to her brother. 

“Tead this damsel to the arch traitor, 
Arrandel; allow her half-an-hour alone with 
him; then return, and show her out.” 

“Yes, your Excellency,” said the soldier, 
signalling to Evaline to follow. “This way, 
young woman?” 
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The soldier marched through some stone 
es, his arms clanging and resounding 
against the hollow arches. He looked round, 
now and then, to see if he was followed. Arrived 
before a strongly iron-bound door, he came to 
a stand. Sentries were pacing up and down. 
Speaking to one, he gave up his charge, merely 
telling her in half-an-hour he would return; he 
marched back. 

The man on guard unlocked the heavy door 
for Evaline to enter ; without a word he shut it, 
and resumed his walk up and down, outside. 
In the farthest corner of the dimly-lighted, 
cheerless room, the prisoner sat in a listless 
attitude, his head resting on his hands. He did 
not move until his sister touched him on the 
shoulder; then he sprang to his feet with a 
suppressed cry of joy and surprise. 

“‘Evaline, how did you get here? or is it 
your spirit ?—speak.” 

“ Leaholm, brother! I have only half-an-hour; 
I have come to save thee.” 

“Save me! you'll be clever if you tell me 
how,” Leaholm Arrandel answered, bitterly. 

“T have tried every appeal with Cromwell; 
all useless; he tells me . . . I cannot say it.” 

“T know it; to-morrow, at eight.” The 
young Cavalier supplied what the sister could 
not say. 

“T will save you,” Evaline passionately ex- 
claimed; “that is why I am here. Will you 
promise to do as I ask you?” she continued. 

“ Tt is impossible, child; how can you save me? 
I can but die once, though, Heaven knows, I 
would rather have died fighting for his Majesty, 
than perish like a felon at the hands of his 
enemies,” Captain Arrandel, in broken tones, 
exclaimed. 

“Only half-an-hour, Leaholm; five minutes 
already gone; will you promise ?” 

* Promise what ?” 

“To do as I ask you.” 

“T can promise if you like, to please you; for 
I know no ends that can serve me now, though 
it is something to see your sweet face.” 

Evaline took her brother’s two hands, and 
said, gravely, ‘‘ Swear, Leaholm.” 

Then he swore to do anything she might wish. 

In a gay, bright voice, she proceeded : 

“Take off your outer garments and put on 
this,” touching her long, loose riding habit, and 
looking at him firmly. 

“Escape in woman’s clothes ? 
answered, fiercely. 

“Remember your promise,” Evaline softly 
remarked. 

“* Leave you to die in my place ?” 

“ Cromwell does not war with women ; I am 
safe. Quick, Leaholm, time is precious. What 
do you think I have come here for, but to save 
thee ?” 


Never!” he 


** Zounds, Eva! you are too grand to be but a 
woman ;” her brother answered. 

The precious minutes were slipping away 
too quickly; the Cavalier youth ar not yield. 
At length, for the sake of his oath, Leaholm 
Arrandel changed dresses. So much did the 
two favour each other in features that, when 
finished, the deception was complete. 

Punctual to time, Corporal Ebenezer Savesoul 
returned. The disguised Cavalier, with a silent, 
fervent embrace, clasped to his breast the sister 
about to take his place. 

“Save your soul, Malignant, and listen to the 
truth from good Mr. Speakwell, or Howlems, 
and not waste time on a female,” the corporal 
admonished, reprovingly. 

The prison door closed, the dauntless loyal 
maiden was alone. She heard the retreating 
footsteps receding down the stone corridor. 

Evaline had made light of the danger she was 
about to incur; but well she knew how great it 
was. When, at eight o’clock, the soldier came 
with the usual evening fare, she told him, in a 
voice she made as much like the prisoner’s as 
she could, that his presence would be unnecessary 
again that night. 

The Puritan, with perhaps some desire for his 
prisoner’s soul, urged him to see good Mr. 
Howlems. Evaline shook her head; she preferred 
solitude, and her own reflections. Death might 
be very near to her, she had saved her brother, 
she had kept her promise to her father. 

Slowly the night wore away; no one came 
near the prison, till the town clock struck the 
hour of seven. Then, the solitary watcher 
heard the tramp of heavy feet come marching 
down the stone passage; they stopped before the 
door, the key was turned in the lock, and the 
soldiers trooped in. 

“The time has come, Malignant; walk forth, 
and meet thy righteous doom,” one of the men 
—whom the prisoner at once recognised as 
Corporal Ebenezer Savesoul—said, in a voice 
through his nose. 

The hour had arrived when the deception 
must be discovered—as to the change of 
prisoners. Evaline Arrandel turned round, and, 
in tone as much like her brother’s as she could, 
she said : “I am ready; lead forth.” 

“What! do mine eyes deceive me, or, do I 
behold a wolf with the aspect of a lamb?” the 
corporal exclaimed ; his voice losing its affected 
twang, and clutching his musket. 

Evaline stood still, waiting for what was to 
follow. 

“Where is the Malignant I left here yester- 
even ?” he inquired, fiercely; “ speak !” 

“The ‘Malignant’ stands here before you, 
Ebenezer Savesoul,” the prisoner answered. 

“Thave it; "tis plain enough; the arch 
traitor has fled, and left the damsel in his place; 
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how can I answer to his Excellency for this 
escape ?” 

The corporal’s long face grew longer. Evaline 
stood motionless. 

* Tt’s but Satan ; who has been and fetched 
his own before the time,” another soldier now 
remarked. 

“Thou art but in the gall of bitterness 
thyself, Ezra Makepeace ; and thou jokest now, 
when the prisoner has fled. In the fiend’s name, 
speak !—say, art thou that Malignant, Arrandel?” 

“You should know that best!” was the 
answer. 

“Thou art like, and yet unlike ; thy lip and 
chin are no man’s. Hast changed with the 
Captain ?” 

Evaline paused—the truth must be found out 
very soon, now; and if her brother were safe, 
she cared not. 

“Supposing I have!” she replied ; turning 
her face to the angry, dejected corporal. 

“Then, maiden, you must answer for your 
mad deed to his honoured Excellency yourself.” 

Evaline bowed her nead. ‘The soldiers then 
—with the prisoner in their midst—set off 
to seek the General, and make the best they 
could of the flight and consequent deception. 

Cromwell was up, writing, when the orderly 
announced the corporal’s arrival. His feelings, 
on hearing of the escape of Arrandel, and the 
deception practised, knew no bounds. His rage 
was fierce ; the son of the greatest Malignant 
in the country escaped—gone—in a woman’s 
clothes, excited and exasperated him to a mad- 
dening extent. 

Evaline trembled before him. She expected 
each minute to hear she was to be led out to 
die, in the place of her brother, as an expiation 
of her offence ; and was preparing for—what 
she considered must be her last moments in 
this world. 

Cromwell, who had been pacing up and down 
the chamber speaking loud and angry invectives, 
suddenly turned round, and stood facing the 
captive. 

“Woman !” he exclaimed, fixing his piercing 
gaze on her; “how dare you summon courage 
to change habiliments with the young man ?” 

“‘T dare much in the cause of right and love,” 
Evaline answered, boldly, returning the General’s 
look by a dauntless glance. 

“ Do you know the penalty, maiden ?” 

“Death, I suppose,” was the calm, steady 
reply. 

With all his fanaticism, Cromwell had a keen 
appreciation of coolness and bravery. He felt a 
strong feeling of admiration for the courageous, 
beautiful girl before him. 

“Methinks you are too young and too lovely 
to speak so indifferently of death, maiden,” 
Cromwell said, more gently. 


“JT would give my life for my brother’s,” 
said Evaline, as she calmly looked him in the 
face. 

“* Wherefore, damsel?” her inquisitor inquired, 
interested, in spite of himself, in this Royalist 
maiden. 

“He can fight for his King; I cannot. Is 
not that answer sufficient ?” 

Cromwell started ; his manner changed; he 
spoke sternly. ‘ Speak not of kings here, girl ; 
nor bandy words. The proud are abased. The 
man Charles is not King.” 

“As you please. 1 am ready to die in my 
brother’s place. So long as he is safe, I care 
not.” 

“Truce to thee, girl! Cromwell wars not 
with women, e’en with bold ones like thee. Go 
home, and tell the Malignant the time may 
come when he will not so easily escape.” 

“ T am free ?” Evaline asked. 

“Thou art free! Thou hast shown a brave 
heart; and Cromwell sees not wrong to show 
mercy toa woman” The General spoke grimly, 
his keen eyes fixed on his captive; then clapping 
his hands, an orderly appeared. He told him to 
send the lady, under charge of two troopers, 
back to Hillesden. ‘ Within five miles of the 
village,” he added. ‘Thou wilt know thy way 
then, I guess!” with an attempt at a smile. 
‘No words, maiden; I care not for words, go— 
follow this worthy man, and forget not my 
message to the Malignant.” 

Cromwell pointed to the door, and Evaline, 
under care of the officer, left the apartment 
and the house, which a short time ago she had 
not thought to leave alive. 

The two Roundhead guards proved not un- 
courteous during the ride; they even went so 
far as to wish her a polite ‘ Good even, damsel,” 
when they parted company, within sight of 
Hillesden Castle. 

When safe within its walls Mistress Arrandel 
was greeted with acclamations of deep, heart- 
felt thankfulness; her father clasped his noble 
daughter in his arms, with words of loving 
welcome. Colonel Ivor Guest, when he again 
beheld the maiden he loved, could hardly keep 
from her presence. Marcia danced about in 
ecstacy, so wild with delight was she to have 
her dear sister Evaline with her, safe, unhurt 
by the murderous Roundheads. 

Joy for the courageous girl! Leaholm had 
arrived safely before her, and told her how. he 
had fared on the perilous journey. When he 
escaped from the house, and sought the place 
where Evaline had told him he would find old 
Diccon, the man, had gone, nowhere to be found. 
He had not dared wait; he feared pursuit, so he 
started at once. He got clear of Reading, and 
went on, by what he thought the right road; he 
walked all night; when, to his horror, in the 
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morning dawn, he found himself close to Reading 
and heard the bell tolling for his death. His 
heart almost sank within him; he gave life up 
as lost. He all but made up his mind to return 
to his prison, and give himself up. On second 
thoughts, he determined to make another effort 
to find the right road; daylight made it more 
hazardous, as the neighbourhood was full of 
Cromwell’s troopers. What to do next he 
hardly knew, when he came across a country- 
man who seemed disposed to be friendly, taking 
him fora woman. A chance word escaping the 
man, the young Cavalier found he was not 
unfriendly to the Royalists; so, being the only 
thing to do, he threw himself on his mercy; nor 
did the rustic prove unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him. He sheltered him in a hovel 
during the day, and, when darkness came on, 
he put him on the right track, and, without 
further peril, the young captain reached his 
family in safety. 

Old Diccon returned in the course of a fort- 
night; he had been in hiding for many days, as, 
when the Parliament men discovered the change 
of prisoners, they at once sent out armed troopers 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., 


VI.—Un Jour pres Morts; or, 


ALL Sovuts’ Day. 


AVING inspected some of the chief 
centres of life in Paris, it may 
be well to devote a chapter to the 
abodes of the dead. 

No festival is so generally 
observed as the Jows des Morts, 
or All Soul’s Day. Very touching 
and solemn is the custom which prevails 
in every town and village of France of 
visiting their burial grounds on that day. 
Nowhere do such crowds assemble for this 
purpose as in the capital. Very pleasing is it in 
a city so remarkable for thoughtless levity, 
where infidelity in its varied phases is so rife, to 
witness the utmost respect paid to the departed 
by men of all religious creeds, or of none, rich 
and poor alike. From early morning. may be 
seen an almost endless succession of family 
parties, and now and then solitary pedestrians, 






after him. It was only by skilful dodging of 
Cromwell’s men, the faithful old servitor ever 
returned to his master. 

The times were too hard, and loyal men’s lives 
too uncertain, fora brave Cavalier to ask the 
maiden he loved to become his wife. Colonel 
Ivor Guest and Mistress Arrandel agreed that, 
until the King should have his own again, they 
should not think of marriage. 

As in this world King Charles was never to 
have his own again, never to reign over the 
faithful hearts who loved him so well, and had 
served and fought for him so long and loyally: 
so was it long before the gallant Colonel and 
dauntless Evaline were united. 

The awful tragedy of that cold winter morning 
took long days to restore the spirits of the loyal 
lovers, so wholly devoted had Cavalier and 
maiden been to their unhappy sovereign. Some 
say Ivor Guest and brave Evaline Arrandel 
were not married till Charles II. came to the 
throne, and England once more had a king to 
rule over it. Fiction cannot say for certain as 
much as this. 

H.C.A. 


Paris. 


VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-SHADSETT. 


with wreaths of golden immortelles, circlets of 
flowers, or black bead crowns, wending their 
sorrowful way to the resting places of their 
departed relatives or friends. The weather often 
harmonises with the occasion. The sky is over- 
cast, the air is chill, the bleak, autumn winds 
have already begun to strew the paths with sere 
and yellow leaves. Nature’s calm decay, amid 
the stillness of the brief November day, combines 
to lend a deeper pathos to the scene. Everything 
around seems to invite to pensive musings and 
serious thought; there is, however, something 
incongruous, that rather painfully jars with the 
train of reflection awakened by the scene, in the 
sight of the sentries posted at the gates with fixed 
bayonets, and the rough voices of the police 
posted here and there through the grounds, as 
with unnecessary fussiness and fury they regulate 
the progress of the crowds. Probably some 
check is needed, as here and there unmannerly 
roughs are mingled with the decorous stream of 
people; one fellow is indecently pressing in, with 
his pipe in his mouth, until he is summarily 
stopped by the stern call of the sergent-de-ville, 
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“ Otez votre pipe!” Stillthe general behaviour 
is excellent. The influences of the day, which 
even to the most worldly Romanist is very 
sacred, as well as the whole surroundings of the 
place, have a solemnising effect. 

In one direction we see groups seeking amongst 
the forest of plain wooden crosses the particular 
one which marks the sleeping place of one 
“though lost to sight, to memory dear.” Having 

found it. they suspend the memorial wreath 
around it, and then with duteous hands they 
proceed to clear the ground of the weeds, set 
fresh plants that they have brought with them, 
or tend the old ones. In not a few cases, when 
the ground has not been purchased in perpetuity, 
no cross or mound is left, and they can only 
repair to the general mortuary chapel, in honour 
of the dead, whose bodies have been removed to 
make room for others. This, we may observe, 
appears a very objectionable arrangement. In 
another secluded part we observe, from a respect- 
ful distance, a prostrate form in deepest mourn- 
ing, perhaps a disconsolate widow or Rachel-like 
mother, kneeling, in an agony of grief, in front 
of one of the many beautiful shrines or mau- 
soleums, erected by the wealthy, and holding 
silent communion with some one dear to her as 
her own soul. 

Elsewhere we notice the graves of children 
marked by touching souvenirs of affection. 
Over one had been placed, under a glass case, by 
fond parental hands, as though the little one 
was not beyond the reach of such infantile 
joys, his toys, his bricks, his favourite animal 
from his Noah’s ark, and even an orange. 
In fact, on all sides were evidences of tender 
affection from survivors, and of reverence for 
the dead exhibited by the living. 

But so it has not always been in France any 
more than in other lands. During the first 
evolution, when it was proclaimed that there 
was no God, and that death was an eternal sleep 
men were buried anywhere and anyhow, without 
any ceremony, or even a memorial to mark the 
spot where they lay. With blind inconsistency, 
those who extalled so proudly the dignity and 
“rights of man,” treated with contempt the sacred 
shrine in which an immortal spirit had once 
dwelt. It is also a fact worthy of notice, that 
during the late Commune, the same disrespect 
for the dead reappeared with the revival of 
Socialistic and Atheistic views. Those mis- 
guided men did not shrink from rifling tombs 
for political purposes. Large quantities of 
human bones were torn from their resting- 
places in the crypts of churches, and exposed to 
public view. On the very steps of the church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, a most hideous 
exhibition of them was devised and actually 
announced in the public papers. Within the 
iron railings, in front of the chief entrance, all 
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the skulls, tibie and thigh bones that they 
could collect were piled up in grim array, as if 
for a museum of osteology. Two of the most 
desperate Federals mounted guard, contemp- 
tuously smoking their pipes beside the heaps, 
and pointing to them, in illustration of their 
conduct, denounced the crimes of the Jesuits. 
Some of the old market women from the neigh- 
bouring Halles, though not remarkable for 
refinement, had too much right feeling to 
tolerate such profanity, and as they passed, 
fearlessly cried out, ‘“‘ What fools they are !” 

This circumstance is authenticated by Maximi 
du Camp, who was in Paris at the time, and 
was himself an eye-witness of it. In his most 
interesting work on the Social Institutions of 
Paris, he also mentions a custom, curiously 
illustrating the habits of the French in con- 
nection with death, even as late as a hundred 
years ago :— 

From the thirteenth century down to the 
time of the first Revolution, instead of the 
modern “ lettres de faire port,” (now sent to all 
friends of the deceased to announce his death), 
certain functionaries, called “ Crieuwrs jurés,” 
were employed, when any one had died, to 
parade the streets at night, and ringing a bell, 
to cry, ‘* Reveillez-vous, gens qui dormiez; 
priez Dieu pour les tréspassés!” (“Awake, ye 
sleepers; pray to God for the dead!”) Having 
sufficiently roused the slumbering citizens with 
this mournful announcement, they then scream 
out the name of the departed, that of the place 
where he had died, and the time of the funeral. 
The same men discharged the office of public 
criers on other occasions, as when wine was put 
up for sale, dogs were lost, or children had 
strayed away from home. They wore a white 
“dalmatique” with black jupons, decorated 
with death’s heads and cross bones, and alto- 
gether looked so ghastly as to frighten children 
and make dogs howl. They were, at the same 
time, the general undertakers, and had a mono- 
poly of furnishing funerals. 

This somewhat barbarous state of things was 
brought to an end in the year 1800. A decree 
was issued by the Préfet of the Seine, in which 
it was proclaimed that, as it was worthy of the 
first city of the Republic to commend by its 
example the decency of interment, and to con- 
secrate the burial, of the poor especially, as 
a public duty, these cemeteries were to be 
enclosed for the use of Paris, at a distance of 
one mile from the city. In the centre of 
each a “salle de dewil” was to be built for the 
reception of the mourners, where the religious 
ceremony might be performed. The Commune 
of Paris was to defray the expenses of the poor; 
but in all other cases it was to be reimbursed for 
the outlay. Families might spend as much more 
as they pleased. These three cemeteries are still 
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the principal places of burial. They are those 
of apenas on the north, Mont Parnasse on 
the south, and Pére la Chaise on the east. Since 
the year 1860, eight smaller ones have been, 
added. None of them are, strictly speaking 
extra-mural, any more than are ours in London, 
for the dwellings of the living have gradually 
stretched out on every side, until they now 
almost surround the abodes of the dead. 

Pére la Chaise is the most interesting, and, 
as fashion extends her sway even over the realms 
of Death, the most fashionable. Its name recalls 
its history. Under Louis XIV. the Jesuits 
received a grant of this beautiful spot, and made 
it their head-quarters. Their Superior, the cele- 
brated father confessor of the king, La Chaise, 
greatly enlarged and embellished it, and his 
successors remained in possession of the place 
until the expulsion of the order ip 1763, when 
Mont Louis, as it was then called, yas sold, and 
passed through several hands. In 1804 it was 
bought by the Préfet of the Seine for 160,000 
francs, and applied to its present use, and 
winding paths were made, a wide road was 
opened through it, and with the original shrubs 
and fruit trees were mingled cypresses and 
willows. Its situation is charming and commands 
extensive views of Paris and the surrounding 
country. To appreciate the cemetery itself, 
another visit should be paid—not on the Jour 
des Morts, but on some bright day in spring, 
when the trees are in their first verdant fresh- 
ness, and are vocal with the melody of birds ; 
when the violets and primroses expand their 
blossoms under the mild rays of genial sunshine, 
and nature—exuberant with resurrection life- 
forces—tells of that “new life, when sin shall be 
no more.” Hardly a faint murmur from the 
great city rises to break the solemn stillness of 
the scene; and—as M.du Camp remarks— 
one thinks of Luther’s saying in the cemetery of 
Worms, “ Invideo quia quiescunt.” (“I envy 
them their repose.’’) 

As we move on through the serried ranks of 
tombs of every size, form, and design, we dis- 
cover many of historic interest ; although we 
may be disappointed at the absence of refined 
taste and delicacy of conception in the gene- 
rality, as well as of pious Christian sentiment 
amongst the epitaphs. Amongst the most re- 
markable is the mausoleum of Visconti, the 
architect of the newer part of the Louvre. 
Within it is a statue of white marble, represent- 
ing him in a half recumbent position, and 
holding in his hand a plan of the Museum, 
which is also wrought in bas-relief of bronze on 
the front of the tomb. Above is the architect’s 
bust. 

The monument to Alfred de Musset is 
another which pleases from its very simplicity. 
It consists of only a white marble bust of the 


poet, and these touching lines, from his own 
works, engraven in front :— 


‘Mes chers amis, quand je mourrai, 
Plantez un saule au cemetiére ; 
J’aime son feuillage éploré ; 

La paleur m’en est douce et chére, 
Et son ombre sera légére 
A la terre, ot: je dormirai,” 


“My dear friends, when I die, 
Plant a willow in the cemetery ; 
I love its weeping foliage ; 
Its foliage is sweet and dear to me; 
And its shadows will fall lightly 
On the earth, where I shall sleep.” 


The willow was planted ; but it was sad to see 
it dying, a mournful emblem of the fading 
laurels of earthly fame. In another part is the 
grave of Marshal Ney, but no monument or 
inscription marks the spot. A small garden, 
enclosed by an iron railing, is all that distin- 
guishes it. But the most striking tomb, which 
attracts the largest number of visitors, especially 
lovers and the newly-married, is that of Abelard 
and Héloise, who died in the middle of the 
twelfth century. It is a rectangular chapel in 
the Saxon style, built from the ruins of the 
Abbey of the Paraclete, founded by Abelard, 
of which Heéloise was the first abbess. He lies 
within in it, with Héloise by his side. Among 
the more recent tombs is one painfully asso- 
ciated with the times of the Commune. It 
covers the remains of the generals, Lecomte and 
Thomas, who were then shot. Not far off, 878 of 
their foes, the Federals, are laid, no longer able to 
disturb their peace. The cemeteries of Mont- 
martre and Mont Parnasse are well worthy of a 
visit, though time fails to allow of any description 
here. 

A veritable resurrectionist tale may more 
interest our readers, In 1849 the sanctity of 
Pere la Chaise was violated in a manner which 
seemed very mysterious at the time, and gave 
rise to many conjectures, Again and again were 
graves torn open and coffins disturbed. In vain 
did the police seek a clue to these outrages. At 
last, bloodhounds were employed to track the 
miscreants, but even their keen scent proved 
faulty; still the authors of mischief were abroad, 
and night after night was the shameful work 
repeated. More active measures were taken, 
and at length the watchers came upon an 
invalided soldier, Sergeant - Major Bertrand, 
whose spine had been injured by a wound, and 
who had been seized with this horribie form of 
mania. With the superhuman strength of mad- 
ness he had beaten off the dogs, and in his furious 
delirium had gone on, under cover of night, 
disinterring and tearing open coffins, and, fearful 
it is to add, cutting up the corpses with his 
sabre! The poor fellow was condemned to a 
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year’s imprisonment, and not confined, as would 
surely have been more proper, in a lunatic 
asylum. He has since recovered his reason, and 
was alive a few years since. It is to be hoped 
that his mania may not return with the same 
distressing results. 

We will close our account of this “Jowr des 
Morts” by mentioning a singular but touching 
custom by which, we are told, the day is marked 
in the villages of Normandy. On the eve of-the 
festival the sacristan, who is also the bell-ringer, 
tolls the knell as a signal to the inhabitants to 
prepare for the solemnities of the morrow. The 
cottage doors and windows are closed, and work 
is laid aside. An air of pensive sadness rests on 
every face, the general aspect of the village is 
sombre and silent, as if there were a funeral in 


ILLIE,” said Mrs. 
Treadway, one morn- 
ing, “your father 
and I have decided 
upon making a visit 
to Europe. The doc- 
tors say that I must 
travel for at least a 
year, if I wish to re- 
gain my health. We 
think it necessary to 
leave our little girl 
at home, but Miss 

Aurelia has promised to stay here, and play 

‘mother’ to you during our absence.” 

If Mrs. Treadway had not looked so very pale 
and thin, Lillie would have burst out crying, 
and thrown her arms about her neck, and tried 
to persuade her, if possible, not to go away. 
But her mother’s looks restrained her ; so, 
calling Gyp to follow, she rushed out into the 
hall and upstairs to her own room, where she 
might safely indulge in the luxury of tears. 

Was it not dreadful that she should be obliged 
to spend a whole year without the sight of her 
mother’s face or the sound of her father’s voice ? 
How large and lonely the house would seem 
when they were gone away! If she only had a 
brother or a sister it would not be so bad. Miss 
Aurelia was pleasant, to be sure, but she had 
spent only a single week at Briarwood several 
months before, and to think of having her to 
fill the place of her own darling mother ! 

Lillie could only cry and cry and cry, while 
typ looked sadly at her and wondered what had 
happened to his gay young mistress. Pretty 
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every house. Many must be the painful memories 
awakened by the anniversary, yet, doubtless this 
“memento mori” may, in some cases, have a 
salutary effect for the living, and to be reminded 
that “in the midst of life we are in death.” By 
one important individual, however, the occasion 
is regarded in a more cheerful light. The bell- 
ringer rejoices. After the services in the church, 
and visits to the grave-yard are over, he goes 
from house to house, trundling a wheelbarrow, 
with a capacious cask inside, to collect his dues. 
Everyone is expected to give something: salt 
pork, or measures of the best cider, are the most 
frequent offerings. When he returns home his 
larder is plentifully supplied, and, whatever his 
neighbours may do, he, at any rate, concludes 
All Souls’ Day with feasting. 


AS PUCTION. 


soon he put his paws on her lap and uttered a 
long moan. It was just as if he had said, “I 
am very sorry for you—indeed I am—although 
1 do not understand what your trouble is.” 

‘You, poor fellow,” said Lillie, caressing him, 
“you will stay with me, won’t you ? You won’t 
go away and leave me all alone. We'll have to 
be very good friends to each other, Gyp, for there 
will be nobody else to talk to; at least no one 
that we will care much about.” 

Just then Jenny Lind, the canary, broke out 
into a beautiful trill. This reminded Lillie that 
her bird and her pony would be left as well as 
Gyp, and in that moment her three pets grew 
dearer to her than they had ever been before. 
Taking the dog with her she went to find Harry 
in the stable, and as Mike was there also, the 
pony was quickly saddled and ready to give his 
fair owner a canter down the lane. The fresh 
air and the exercise soon restored the smile to 
Lillie’s face, and upon re-entering the house she 
was able to talk quite cheerfully with her mother 
about the plans for their proposed separation. 

In the course of a week everything was arranged. 
Trunks were packed, farewells were spoken, and 
Miss Aurelia was installed as commander-in-chief 
of the Briarwood establishment. She had not 
been long in office beforeshe discovered that Lillie, 
who was an impulsive and kind-hearted child, 
had been allowed to follow her “own sweet will” 
in almost every respect. Her governess came 
and went according to her bidding. She rode, 
walked, read, studied, worked, just when she 
pleased, and without any order or method. This 
was a very bad state of affairs, Miss Aurelia 
thought ; for Lillie was forming habits which 
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might last all through life, and impair her own 
happiness as well as the happiness of others. The 
problem was how to get matters straight. 

Miss Aurelia watched Lillie very carefully. 
She saw with pain that a book begun on one day 
was cast aside on the next; that a piece of 
crocheting or embroidery was often commenced 
with ardour, and then consigned to the bureau- 
drawer, there to lie forgotten and incomplete. 
She heard Lillie play parts of several waltzes, 
fantasias and mazourkas, but only parts. None 
of the pieces had been thoroughly learned. 

Poor Miss Hawkins, the governess, was in 
despair. ‘“ Miss Lillie has many talents,” said 
she, “ but she never goes through with anything. 
She gets tired of whatever she undertakes, and 
leaves it just half done.” 

Miss Aurelia’s first step towards reform was to 
persuade Lillie to have regular hours for study 
and recitations. After trying the new way for 
a few days, Lillie declared that she liked it better 
than the old one. Still she found it as hard as 
ever to end her task properly. It seemed so 
natural to leave something to be completed at a 
future time. You see that her bad habit clung 
to her very closely, and it was difficult to throw 
it off. 

One day Miss Aurelia astonished her with a 
request. “Lillie,” she said, “you must have 
considerable unfinished fancy-work in different 
parts of the house? Will you help me to hunt 
it up, and then Jet me finish it for you ?” 

“Oh, Miss Aurelia,” answered Lillie, “you 
don’t know what you are asking. Why, there 
are ever so many things, and some of them it 
will take a great while to make. Besides, what 
would you do with them all ?” 

Miss Aurelia smiled and asked another ques- 
tion: “Did you ever hear of a little Chinese 
girl who lives at Amoy ?” 

The request for the fancy work had somewhat 
mortified Lillie, but this last question made her 
blush to the very roots of her shining hair. 
Had she ever heard of the Chinese girl? Had 
she not taken a great interest in her, when her 
own Sunday School class first proposed to sup- 
port her? And had she not neglected to pay 
her subscription for the last six months? But 
it was very strange and provoking, too, that 
Miss Aurelia had found out about it so svon. 
Somebody mnst have told her, of course. Who- 
ever it was, was a very dishonourable person. 
These were the thoughts that ran through Lillie’s 
mind. ‘The rebukes of her own conscience, 
you understand, made her suspicious and ill- 
natured in regard to others. But Miss Aurelia 
soon quieted her suspicion. 

“Nobody told me, my dear; but you know 
that I saw the subscription book when I taught 
the class last Sunday. Now I will alter my 
proposal. I know that it must have taken a 





good deal of your spending money to buy that 
handsome present for your mother before she 
went away; and as I am sure that you want to 
pay what you owe to the Missionary Society, I 
will give you enough for your fancy work to 
enable you to do so. Then you shall help me to 
finish it all nicely, and next summer, when the 
boarders are at the beach, we will have an 
auction sale for the benefit of this Chinese girl, 
or for the benefit of one of her friends.” 

This seemed to Lillie a wonderfully good idea. 
“ Oh, how kind you are!” she exclaimed, giving 
the lady a hearty kiss. ‘“ We will go right away 
and find the things.”’ 

“No, not now,” answered Miss Aurelia, 
kindly, but firmly; “you know that ‘A time for 
everything’ has become our motto, and just at 
this moment it is time for Miss Hawkins to 
make her appearance.” 

It was no easy matter for Lillie to attend to 
the conjugation of amo and the mysteries of 
complex fractions while that delightful plan was 
running in her head. She did wish that the 
afternoon would come, so that Miss Aurelia and 
herself might begin their work. Afternoon did 
come, at last, and with it began a grand search 
through drawers, and trunks, and boxes. 

It was as Lillie had said. There were “ever 
so many” pieces of work, and in all stages of 
advancement. There were pin-cushions and 
tidies, and napkin-holders, and chair-covers, and 
head-ties, and embroidered bows, and scrap-bags, 
and button-bags, and hair receivers. There 
were pretty things and homely things. Things 
almost done, things half done, things only just 
commenced. It was equal to a visit to the Old 
Curiosity Shop, to see them all spread out in 
Lillie’s room. 

Miss Aurelia looked rather sober. Perhaps 
she had not expected so much work as she now 
found upon her hands. 

‘Tt will take us months and months, won’t 
it?” said Lillie. 

“Yes. I do not think that we will lack for 
occupation during the coming winter. How- 
ever, we will not be discouraged yet.” So saying, 
Miss Aurelia took up one of the more elaborate 
articles, and seated herself with a determined 
air by the window. Lillie followed her example, 
and counting stitches, measuring, and sewing 
became the order of the day. 

It was no easy matter for Lillie to revive an 
interest in the long-forgotter work, no slight 
task for her to sit patiently industrious for two 
hours every day, even when the sunbeams were 
wooing her out of doors, and Harry was stamp- 
ing in his stable, and Gyp was all ready for a 
frolic. But then she had Miss Aurelia’s com- 
pany and example, and often Miss Hawkins 
stayed and read to them while they worked. 
In this way they went through the whole of 
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Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” and one or 
two other books which they all thought very 
interesting, but which Lillie declared she never 
could have read through all alone. 

One by one the various articles were finished, 
and when the blue sky of June was glowing, 
Miss Aurelia announced that she was ready for 
her auction. Invitations were sent, not only to 
the boarders at the beach, but also to the 
neighbours in the village. A large stand was 
arranged on Mr. Treadway’s lawn, and a 
gentleman was persuaded to act the part of 
auctioneer. 

The fancy work sold remarkably well, and 
brought such high prices that both Lillie and 
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 —_— to Kent and Sussex in 
le the late summer cannot but ad- 
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9x2) mire our hop-gardens, as the rich, 
(( ripe clusters hang gracefully from 
the bine-clad poles. And they 
f) cannot but be interested in the 
groups of hop-pickers whom they 
see gathered round the bins — motley 
multitudes—who, in fine weather, seem 
to find in their work a healthful holiday. 
And they cannot but be struck with the pic- 
turesque scenes that may be witnessed in the 
evening, when the day’s work is done, and the 

families are seated by their fitful camp fires. 

We, who live in the hop-country, know that 
there is something beside the picturesque and 
the romantic in the life of the hop-pickers. 
In wet weather there is wretchedness and sick- 
ness pitiable to behold. And there are too 
many amongst these annual immigrants who 
flock into our fruitful gardens, who are addicted 
to intemperance, quarrelling and profanity; 
and whose presence is a moral contagion among 
their companions. There are many whose first 
impulse—when pay-night comes—is to resort 
to the nearest public-house, and squander their 
earnings in drink and leave their families in 
want. 

There has been a great improvement of late 
years, both in the condition and character of 
these people. They are bétter housed by the 
growers than was the case thirty years ago, when 
I first went among them. Many of the large 
hop-growers have made the most commendable 
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Miss Aurelia felt repaid for their perseverance 
and self-denial. ‘ Well,” said Lillie, as she 
was counting their gains, preparatory to send- 
ing them to the Missionary Society, “ I believe 
that I have learned one lesson pretty thoroughly, 
and that is, never to attempt anything unless I 
mean to carry it through. After this I shall 
be careful not to have so much unfinished 
work.” 

As for Mrs. Treadway, when she reached 
home, she was astonished to see the improve- 
ment in her little girl. She could not, indeed, 
understand fully how it had come about, until, 
one rainy evening, Lillie related the history 
of Miss Aurelia’s Auction. 
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MOP-PICKERS. 


OF KENT. 


efforts for the amelioration of their condition, 
and welcome any benevolentand Christian persons 
who will instruct the hop-pickers. Missionaries 
and visitors spend the weeks of the hop-picking 
season, in seeking to promote the comfort and 
moral improvement of this class, and in bring- 
ing before them the Gospel of salvation. 

In preaching to the ignorant and irreligious, 
it is most helpful to appeal to the eye as well as 
to the ear. Give the people something to look 
at, and give them an opportunity of singing, 
and their attention and goodwill are conciliated, 
A town missionary in a town in Kent, who is an 
adept in the use of the magic-lantern, has been 
for many years in the habit of giving familiar 
lectures, illustrated by dissolving views, in the 
open-air to large companies of hop-pickers, at 
the close of the day’s work and after they have 
eaten their evening meal. The interest excited 
on these occasions has always been very great. 
When it is known that an illustrated lecture is 
to be given, the people—men, women, and 
children, come in crowds to listen and to see. 
The reader may perhaps be interested in a rela- 
tion of my last visit, to preach a picture-sermon 
to the hop-pickers. ‘ 

It was on a sunny afternoon in September 
that I took my place in a carriage for the 
purpose, not only for a pleasant drive into the 
hop-country, but for an evening’s ministry to the 
busy toilers in the gardens. My companions 
were the missionary just mentioned, and a 
Christian worker who possesses the useful and 
ever-welcome gift of song. As we had before us 
4 
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a round of twenty-five miles through a hilly 
country, we .had a pair of horses. Besides the 
lecturer, the ‘‘ showman ” and the precentor, our 
vehicle contained a heavy freight of tracts, and 
a large square box holding a magic-lantern and 
accompanying slides. The road we took led 
from the town, through a well-wooded parish, 
and by a high ridge, commanding superb views 
of the fertile valley of the Medway, and the 
stretches of lofty hills bounding the valley to the 
north. Upon descending a long slope, we soon 
found ourselves in the heart of the hop-country. 

Those living in towns little know how tracts 
are sought and valued by hop-pickers, and by 
other rustic folk. We met with some amusing 
illustrations of this in the course of our drive. 
A boy was looking over a wall nine or ten feet 
high from the side facing the road; we tossed 
a copy of the British Workman out of the 
carriage; in a moment, the lad was on the top 
of the wall, and, instead of waiting to “drop” 
the distance in proper form, he sprang forward, 
and came down on his hands and face, in the 
middle of the road, and clutched the picture- 
paper in his hands. As we passed through a 
hamlet, the crowd of clamorous young applicants 
clung so closely to the carriage, that we had as 
much to do to keep them off the wheels as to 
supply all their wants. A cart was returning 
from the field loaded with fodder for the horses, 
a boy on the back of the cart-horse, and three or 
four men perched on the top of the load. As our 
tracts and leaflets fluttered in the air, off sprang 
the boy from the horse, down bundled the men 
from the top of the fodder, and every hand was 
scrambling for the attractive and much-coveted 
pictures ! 

After a halt at a roadside inn, where notice 
Was given of services, and periodicals distributed 
among the wayfarers resting on the ale-house 
bench, and after a call at a village where the road 
crosses the streams of the Medway by bridges, 
five in number, we made our way to a settlement 
by the banks of the river. Here the gipsies 
come, year after year, upon receiving notice at 
their headquarters that their services are needed. 
Few of the pickers had yet returned from the 
gardens, but we had a little talk with those in 
charge of the encampment, and with a sick 
woman bending over a fire by the door of her 
tent. I said, that whilst there is a side of 
romance about hop-picking—in wet weather and 
in illness, a very different side becomes apparent. 
Here, for instance, is a poor young mother with 
a babe in her arms, which in the morning seemed 
about to die; she has trudged two miles toa 
neighbouring village, and two miles back, to 
show the child to a village doctor, and to get a 
bottle of medicine. Such cases are constantly 
occurring. 

The sun was setting when we reached the 


spot fixed upon for the lecture of the evening. 
Putting the horses up at the farm stables, we 
made our way at once to the stubble-field which 
was to be the scene of our operations On one 
side of the field is a row of neat brick-built 
sheds, set apart for the use of the pickers; each 
family having a separate apartment. Picking 
being now over for the day, the people had just 
returned to their quarters, and were preparing 
their supper. Three cooking-sheds are provided 
for their use; and, whilst some were pumping 
water for their kettles and others paring potatoes, 
the cooks of the party were watching the pots 
hung from iron bars over the wood fires, blazing 
and crackling merrily enough on the hearth. 
Here and there a tent in the field accommodated 
the families who preferred an airier dwelling; the 
trenches dug round the canvas showed that the 
sojourners were not unused to camp-life, and 
knew how to obviate some of its inconveniences. 

In front of a dark bean-stack, an enclosure 
was formed by hurdles, and within this three 
barrels were placed on end, supporting a board, 
on which we set the lantern. Two poles were 
pitched against the stack, and from these we 
slung and stretched a large white canvas sheet. 
These preparations being completed, we placed a 
big Imshman in charge of the apparatus, and 
repaired to the bailiff’s cottage. Here the hospi- 
table farmer, whose workpeople we were visiting, 
had provided for usa comfortable meal, of which 
we partook with relish. This over, we returned 
to the stubble-field, and called the congregation 
together. 

It is an interesting, even a romantic sight. 
Upwards of 200 persons—men, women, and 
children—have taken their places with perfect 
order round the enclosure. There are no seats; 
all are standing. ‘The moon, nearly at the full, 
is shining over the shoulder of the bean-stack, 
and upon the faces of the motley crowd. Every 
eye is fixed intently upon the canvas; every ear 
seems intently listening to the speaker. A 
hymn is thrown upon the screen, and it is 
evident that many of the hop-pickers can read, 
for there is a general upraising of voices in 
unison, as the sweet old hymn of invitation,— 
““Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched !”—is 
wafted on the evening air. And now our exhi- 
bitor displays upon the canvas, one after another, 
a series of dissolving views, illustrating our 
Lord’s incomparable parable of “The Prodigal 
Son.” A few sentences are spoken in explanation 
of each picture, and, as the story is unfolded, 
in its life-like simplicity and beauty, the gracious 
and encouraging lessons of the Great Teacher 
are brought before the audience. I told them 
of the sinner’s folly and ingratitude in departing 
from God; of the misery he brings upon him- 
self; of the mercy that is in the misery; of the 
need of repentance; of a new heart, and of a 
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resolution to return; of the willingness of the 
Heavenly Father, for Christ’s sake, to receive to 
His heart the returning wanderer; of the rest 
and joy appointed for the forgiven and accepted 
children of the Divine family. 

The simple pictures are gazed upon with 
wondering pleasure, the homely words of admo- 
nition are listened to with respectful interest ; in 
fact no congregation could be more silent and 
attentive. Who can tell what feelings, hopes, and 
purposes, were awakened in some hearts, in that 
strange assembly ? What wanderers might be 
there to whom the Gospel may have been glad 
tidings indeed ! 

An evening hymn is now thrown upon the 
screen, and the congregation join in singing, 
“ Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.” Prayer 
is offered, and parents and children, masters and 
workpeople, are commended to the guidance and 
keeping of the Heavenly Father. The doxology 
and benediction close the service. Votes of thanks 
to the lecturer and the exhibitor are carried with 
“three cheers’’!—certainly a somewhat odd con- 
clusion to a religious service, yet in the circum- 
stances unobjectionable, because natural and 
spontaneous. 

The publications still remaining have now to 
be distributed; and eager indeed is the competi- 
tion to obtain copies. A forest of hands appear; 
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GREAT WEALTH IS NOT LIFE. 


“ A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.”°—LUKE xii. 15, 
J HIS is the ground of our Lord’s 
. warning against covetousness. 
ty Various views are held as to its 
* exact meaning. Some put em- 
“4 phasis on “abundance,” as if a 

man’s life did not depend on, or 

consist in, his having more than he 
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Cy’; needs of earthly good. Others deny such 
(9 an emphasis, and say that what is taught 


is that the term or duration of a man’s 
life does not depend upon the possession of pro- 
perty, even though that property were large. It 
seems best to regard the term “life” in a double 
sense, as including both the lower and the higher 
life of man—his life for time and for eternity; 
and to understand the text as teaching that a 
man’s life, in this pregnant sense, does not 
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big, horny hands of Irishmen and gipsies, skinny 
hands of old women, chubby, dirty hands of boys 
and girls,—all are held out, with loud and clamo- 
rous cries in every pitch of voice. There is one 
universal shout; it is, “‘ Give me one”! “and me”! 
Some tracts are torn by the contending claimants; 
and it is only when the last is given away, that 
the tumult is hushed, and the company disperse 
to their tents and huts. 

We returned to the farm premises, to take a 
peep at the “ oast-houses,” and to enjoy the deli- 
cious fragrance of the drying hops, and then to 
glance at the glowing furnaces, and the ranidly- 
filling store-houses, with their piles of odorous 
pockets. Then, entering the bailiff’s house, we 
warmed ourselves by the pleasant fire, and supped 
on roasted potatoes, hot from the kiln-furnaces ! 
It was a glorious evening for the drive home. As 
we were whirled homewards, through the quiet 
lanes, bordered here and there by the hop- 
gardens whose poles were still standing, with the 
graceful clusters clinging to the bines,—through 
the meadows white with mist,—beneath the 
clumps of elm and oak, through whose leafy 
branches the glittering moon-beams shone in their 
radiant beauty,—we felt grateful to the Lord, 
whom we love and serve, for having been per- 
mitted to spend an evening in a visit and a 
ministry to the Kentish hop-pickers. 
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consist in what he possesses of material good ; 
or that his possessions, be they never so large, 
cannot secure him the enjoyment of physical 
life, or invest him with that spiritual eternal life 
for which he has a capacity. This, however, is 
a merely negative statement of the truth. Its 
positive or affirmative side is suggested at the 
close of the succeeding parable, where our Lord 
tells us that men are to be rich toward God. 
Taking the text thus understood, along with the 
parable which illustrates it, we see— 


[.—THAT GREAT POSSESSIONS DO NOT GIVE 
EVEN REAL EASE AND QUIETNESS TO THEIR 
OWNER’S LIFE. 


Many fancy they do; and imagine how free 
from care and anxiety they should be, were they 
better off in worldly goods than they are, They 
connect money, as “ answering all things,” with 
an easy mind and a happy life, because their 
experience may be one of discomfort and burden 
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from the lack of a sufficiency of it. There is 
truth so far in their fancy. Plenty of money 
does relieve one from many burdens and dis- 
agreeable things. But the extent and influence 
of “abundance” is less than is supposed: it 
never does or can constitute the comfort of man’s 
life against all disquietudes, or minister perfect 
satisfaction. It cannot be his life. Here was 
a man whose estate brought forth plentifully; 
who rolled in wealth; who had years of unbroken 
success in business; who had a full cup; who 
seemed to have all of earthly good that one 
could wish at his disposal. Yet he did not find 
his life in his abundance. He was not at ease, 
contented, happy. His riches only increased 
his care and engendered new dissatisfaction. 
This disquietude did not arise from an evil 
conscience, or a sense of ill-gotten gain. There 
was aching in his way ‘of conducting his 
business to cause painful reflection, or stain his 
money with dishonesty or oppression. It had 
all come to him by lawful industry and the 
blessing of God thereon. His uneasiness was 
created simply by the very success of his 
business—by the very superfluity of wealth, 
brought to him year after year. His growing 
riches, instead of quieting and comforting him, 
only caused fresh trouble to his life. So far 
from being satisfied and at peace, he had to care 
what he should do with his goods and where 
he should dispose of them. His life became 
restless, until he could devise a satisfactory 
employment and enjoyment of them. He did 
not live, in anything like the truest and fullest 
sense of life, upon the abundance of the things 
which he possessed. 

Neither can we so live or maintain our life. 
Granted that conscience does not haunt us with 
the spectres of ill-gotten gain; that we have 
been guilty of no disreputable practices or tricks 
of trade; that our possessions have grown 
abundant, by God’s blessing, on honest toil and 
thought—we shall find, nevertheless, our true 
life is not developed, or maintained, or satisfied, 
by abundance of good things; that all anxieties 
are not banished; that all “wants are not met; 
that full contentment is not realised; and that 
the right end of our existence is not answered. 
We shall only painfully feel that new worries 
and burdens arise from our very superfluity and 
its disposal, instead of peace and comfort; and 
that our life, so far from consisting in the abun- 
dance of the things which we possess, must 
consist in God alone, and find its perfection as 
well as its origin in Him. 

I].—WE SEE THAT GREAT POSSESSIONS TEND 
TO GENERATE A SELFISHNESS THAT MARS AND 
STUNTS THE TRUE LIFE AND THREATENS IT WITH 
ULTIMATE EXTINCTION. 

One meets with instances in which the sudden 


increase of wealth has developed habits of 
parsimony and meanness in persons who in asa 
parative poverty were generous and libera 
Poverty does not invé .riably make a man sordid 
and grasping ; nor does greut wealth, or an 
unlooked for access of wealth, create extrava- 
gance where there has been necessary frugality. 

Selfishness and avarice are often fostered most 
by abundance. Poor men, coming into a fortune, 
not seldom acquire a new character, and, instead 
of maintaining their old unselfishness, they grow 
greedy and grasping. Possessing a capital 
worth caring for and adding to, instead of living 
from hand to mouth, they begin to grudge every 
outlay that would imp: \ir their stock or lessen its 

capacity of increase. 

This man, awaking to the fact that he was 
very rich, fell into ways of marked selfishness. 
He talked as if everything were absolutely his 
own, and nothing had come to him from God. 
He could not expend upon himself all his fruits 
and goods, and could only think of storing them 
for his own use in new and larger barns. He had 
no thought of sharing his abundance with others. 
Self was his whole concern. His talk was all 
about himself, his goods, and what to do with 
them, to secure his own full enjoyment. 

How narrow and mean his life became! That 
super-abundance, instead of warming his heart 
toward God, and opening his hand to the poor, 
simply stifled his spiritual capacities and extin- 
guished his human sympathies. It killed out 
love to God and love to man from his life. What 
is life without love ? What kind of a life can 
that be but poor and narrow and sordid, which 
is wholly a selfish life, in which all one’s goods 
are for oneself, and all one’s s thoughts are about 
one’s goods and their disposal ! How can such 
a life grow otherwise than downward, and become 
dwarfed and stunted and useless, until it die of 
inanition, or through preying on itself? Abun- 
dance, so far from constituting life, may only 
ruin it by breeding an overmastering selfishness, 
which gradually withdraws it from all Divine 
and human sympathies and charities into fatal 
isolation, and kills it outright by giving it no 
scope for healthful exercise and beneficent energy. 

Let no one suppose that, if he were to come 
into great possessions, he would have a corres- 
ponding access of generosity, and so beautify his 
own life and help the life of others. Present 
unselfishness in poverty, would not necessarily 
continue under altered circumstances, unless one 
had been taught divinely that “a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” 


IIIl.—Wkr SEE THAT GREAT POSSESSIONS 
MAY DECEIVE A MAN AS TO THE REAL AIMS 
AND ENDS OF LIFE, AND SO PERVERT IT. 


They not only tend to shut a man up to him- 
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self, and so starve his life, but they mislead him 
as to the true use of life, and thus make him 
waste his life and live in vain. They cast a 
glamour over him, distort his perspective, present 
things in a false light, and misdirect his efforts. 
What tricks this man’s abundance played with 
him; unto what absurdities did it beguile him; 
what a false and hurtful view of life did it create 
for him! To think that his soul would be at 
ease with eating, drinking and merry-making; 
his soul made for the enjoyment of God! To 
think that he could command time and health 
for his self-indulgence, that he was too important 
a person to be separated soon or suddenly from 
his great wealth, which needed his management, 
and which he deserved to enjoy after long years 
of industry! Poor fool! to persuade himself 
that his past prosperity guaranteed or entitled 
him to long life and happiness; that his soul was 
his own, like his goods and barns, and could be 
satisfied for many a day by material things ! 
How strikingly such language as is put into 
his mouth shows the deceiving, perverting and 
degrading influence of great possessions on the 
life, and indicates that they may, instead of con- 
stituting a man’s life, cheat him out of it and 
out of all the high and holy uses for which life 
was given; making a fool of him, turning him 
into a mere animal, whose only function is to 
eat and drink, as if it were to live for ever, 
unconscious of the impending death-stroke. 


IV.—WE sEE THAT GREAT POSSESSIONS 
CANNOT AVERT DEATH OR GO WITH US INTO 
ETERNITY. 


It is no plea or argument for prolongation of 
life that a man has just come to the time at which 
he should begin to enjoy his goods. Money cannot 
bribe, or touch with a qualm of pity, the Death 
approaching a man who is just on the point of 
entering on the long-looked-for period of pros- 
perous ease after years of honest and successful 
business. It may make us careless or uncon- 
scious of Death’s approach; but it cannot buy 
him off, or stay the stroke he inflicts; cannot 
secure us against his speedy and sudden invasion, 
or enable us to go with him and carry off any 
of our goods with us for our comfort. Death 
takes no ransom for the soul of the wealthiest. 
Death takes him and nothing but him; and, if 
he has been a man like this rich fool, he not only 
ends his lower life, but makes any higher life for 
ever hopeless and impossible. In the midst of 
this man’s plans and prospects and forecastings 
of a long and easy and luxurious future, God 
said to him, “ Thou fool; this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided?” How, 
then, can a man’s life consist in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth, when these 
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things cannot save him from death, or go with 
him beyond death to ease his soul in eternity; 
but leave him in utter confusion, perhaps sudden 
destitution of all provision for eternity, with a 
loss to his soul that is irreparable? 

So let us not think or act as if a man’s life 
did consist in his abundance. Let us beware of 
covetousness, of laying up treasure for ourselves. 
Such selfishness is folly and ruin. Let us be 
rich toward God; count our life to consist in 
having Him and laying up treasure for Him in 
good works done by His grace with what earthly 
possessions He has given us. Possessing God 
in Christ, we possess all things, are rich indeed; 
our true life is saved and blessed and redeemed 
from vanity and vexation of spirit; and when 
we die, be it soon or suddenly, we shall not leave 
to others all those things we have provided, 
but go to our treasure in heaven, our true riches, 
to enjoy them in length of days for ever and 
ever, where is fulness of joy, where are pleasures 
for evermore for all those who have been rich in 
good works and laid up “a good foundation for 
the time to come.” 

ALEX. WARRACK, M.A. 


“JESU’S FOOD.” 

“Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the 

will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work,’’— 
JOHN iv, 34. 
THE disciples knew how much Jesus must need 
food, and so pressed Him, saying, “ Master, eat.” 
He told them He had meat to eat of which they 
did not know. They wondered at the reply, and 
said to one another, “ Hath any man brought 
Him ought to eat ?” 

I.—THE SLOWNESS OF MEN TO RECEIVE 
SPIRITUAL TRUTH. John, especially, points out 
how dull, and slow, and earthly Jesus’ hearers 
were,—even His disciples, who were constantly 
about Him. ‘“ Hath any man brought Him ought 
to eat ?” was their response to His significant 
utterance. The mass of the Jews evinced this 
dullness, in regard to their ceremonial obser- 
vances. They were like young children, who 
comprehend in a noble poem ora graphic history 
only single letters, or, at most, detached words. 
They cannot put them together so as to bring 
out their meaning and connection. Men have 
still largely such detached, literal, gross views 
of the Bible. One sometimes wonders how faith 
and hope have lived, and still live, on such 
undigested nutriment. So, too, in regard to 
nalure and providence. Jesus opened this 
marvellous book by means of His parables, and 
gave man glimpses of its inner teaching—showed 
how “day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” Yet how few 
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read and understand ; and those few, at best, see 
through a glass darkly. It isnot a fuller revela- 
tion that we need, but an eye to see. 


II.—THE HIDDEN MANNA OF THE SOUL.— 
“ T have meat,” etc. Think how God’s people 
are upheld. 


1. What sustenance in the thought, that 
God sent us into the world.— The meanest 
can adopt our Lord’s words, and say, “‘God sent 
me hither.” He made and fashioned us, fixed 
the bounds of our habitations, gave us what 
natural endowments we possess, and will open 
out to us, if we are wise to observe and faithful 
to obey, some path in which we shall know that 
we are not walking unbidden; give us some 
errand on which we know we do not run unsent. 

2. What sustenance there is in congenial 
work.—* To do the will of Him that sent Me.” 
Congenial work does not mean easy work, nor 
at all times, or even often, work pleasant in itself. 
Christ’s work was not that. Certainly it was 
not the toil, and watching, and contempt, and 
hatred which He experienced that made His work 
His “ meat.” It was because it was His Father’s 
will. If we love God and our fellow-men, we 
shall love the work we are called to do for their 
sake, and find nutriment, and gladness, and 
satisfaction in it. 

3. What sustenance there is in faith and 
hope.—*To finish His work.” We shall not 
feel as those who beat the air, if we fall into rank 
and do God’s will. He will perfect that which 
concerneth us. ‘Establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us ; yea, the work of owr hands, 
establish Thou it.” 


ASA’S GOOD REIGN. 


1 KINGS xv. 11. 


THE long reign of Asa was, on the whole, a 
bright episode in the—too often dark—story of 
the successors of Rehoboam on the throne of 
Judah. Fuller particulars of his reign are found 
in 2 Chronicles xiv., xv., xvi. Note, then— 


I.—THE BENIGN INFLUENCE OF A GODLY 
ANCESTRY. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while the dynas- 
ties in Israel were perpetually changing, the 
throne of Judah continued throughout in the 
line of David. “ For David’s sake,” the succes- 
sion was thus fixed and sure (see verse 4; xi. 36; 
Psalm cxxxii. 17; Psalm Ixxxix. 3—4.) More 
than this: David’s example presented a per- 
petual standard of kingly excellence. Succeeding 
princes were commended or condemned accor- 





ding as they walked, or failed to walk, “in the 
ways of David their father.” Thus are the 
righteous “held in everlasting remembrance.” 
(Psalm exii. 6.) “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” (Prov. x. 7.) Their memorial does 
not perish with them. It lives long after they 
have gone from us—a persuasive moral influence, 
a rebuke to what is evil, and an encouragement 
and stimulus to all that is true and good. Their 
death adds sanctity and force to their living 
example. 


‘* They rule us from their urns.” 


Godly character is not hereditary; but the 
memory of a pious ancestry makes the way of 
righteousness at once more obligatory and more 
easy, and clothes all practical departure from it 
with the deeper shame. 


II.—THE NOBLENESS OF A SOLITARY AND 
INDEPENDENT WITNESS FOR GOD IN THE MIDST 
OF UNFAVOURABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Though Asa had the sacred memory of David 
to guide and sustain him, there were other 
corrupting influences that must have tended 
grievously to thwart the good effect of it. The 
idolatries and immoralities introduced by Reho- 
boam and Abijah his father, and his “ mother 
(grandmother) Maachah,” surrounded him with 
a noxious atmosphere, the contaminations of 
which it must have been hard to resist. His 
zeal for the honour of God and the purity of 
worship was the more remarkable, while his 
extreme youth gave to it a peculiar lustre. 
Virtue never appears to be so beautiful, as 
when seen maintaining its simplicity and purity 
in the midst of uncongenial associations—a 
lovely flower blooming in a desolate and dreary 
waste: godly character, never so worthy of 
admiration as when seen repelling the contagion 
of the world’s evil—the rock in mid-ocean 
against which the wild waves dash in vain. 


[1J.—THE DIFFICULTY OF MORAL REFORM. 


For more than twenty years idolatrous cor- 
ruptions had been fostered in the land. The reign 
of Asa marks the revival of a purer religious 
life. He gave himself, with great resolution, 
to the reforming work. It required no little 
courage to remove the “idols his father had 
made,” and depose his “mother” from her 


queenly dignity, and break down the altars and 
images. But, with all his zeal and resolution, 
the work was not thoroughly accomplished, 
(verse 14; xxii, 46; 2 Chron. xv. 17). The 
evil had gained too strong a hold upon the 
people. It had become too radical and wide- 
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spread for one reign to cure. Habitual evils of 
the heart and life are not easily uprooted. 


“ Full seldom doth a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant himself afresh.” 


And if individual reformation is thus difficult, 
how much more the recovery of a whole realm 
from its vices and iniquities! How tremendous 
a work lies before the Christian zeal and enter- 
prise of our own age to destroy the rooted evils 
of the land, and establish the reign of a truer 
faith, a purer worship, and a nobler life! Who 
would not desire to take some honourable part 
jn the accomplishment of this great work ? 


IV.—THE SADNESS OF MORAL DEGENERACY. 


It would seem evident that Asa fell, in the 
later part of his life, from the high moral 
position that he occupied in the beginning. 
His appeal for help against Baasha to Ben- 
hadad, King of Syria (2 Chron. xvi. 2-3); 
his persecution of the faithful prophet, who 
rebuked him for this (ib. v. 10); his seeking 
for the cure of his disease, ‘not unto the Lord, 
but unto the physicians,” probably magicians 
(ib. v.12). All this indicates a grievous decline 
in the strength of his faith, and the purity of 
his religious feeling. Nothing is sadder than 
the failure in later life to fulfil high hopes 
awakened in youth, the fervour of pious devo- 
tion turning to moral apathy and impotence, a 
day of sunshine ending in gloom. 


“Tis a mournful story, 
Thus on the ear of pensive eve, to tell 
Of morning's firm resolve—the vanished glory. 


Our Lord draws a dark picture of such spiritual 
decline, when He says: “ If the salt have lost his 
savour,” &c. (Matt. v. 13.) St. Paul grieves 
over it in the case of the Galatians: “ Ye did 
run well,” &c. (Gal. v. 7-8.) Asa, no doubt, 
realised the fulfilment of the prophet’s warning: 
“The Lord is with you while ye be with Him,” 
&e. (2 Chron. xv. 2); and neither the general 
glory of his reign, nor the extraordinary honour 
conferred on him at his burial (ib. xvi. 14) 
could altogether wipe out the disgrace of his 
moral defection. ” 


“TT KNOW THY WORKS.” 
REV. ii. 2. 


THe descended and glorified Lord forsakes not, 
forgets not, His blood-bought Church. He walks 
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in the midst of the golden lamp-stands; He 
visits, and observes, and records the proceedings 
of His people. 


I.—WHAT THE LORD OBSERVES :—Works. 
Not that He takes no note of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. He is interested in His 
people’s works, because they are the fruits of 
faith, the forms of gratitude and love, the proofs 
of obedience. He observes faulty works, un- 
finished works, mistaken works. He observes 
works of devotion, of toil, of endurance, the 
works of His vineyard, the works of His spiritual 
building. 


IIl.—WHy THE LORD OBSERVES.—This expres- 
sion, prefacing each epistle, is something more 
than an assertion of omniscience. The Lord has 
a reason for marking and knowing what His 
people do. It must be borne in mind that Christ 
is not only the Saviour,—He is the Judge of His 
people. He therefore reviews their course, records 
their actions, prepares material for judgment. 
He looks for the purchase of His passion, the 
fruit of His Spirit. 


III.—How THE LORD OBSERVES.—(1) Witha 
perfect knowledge of facts and realities. Nothing 
can escape His eye. (2) With a knowledge of 
the spiritual basis and motives which the works 
observed reveal. He is not deceived by appear- 
ances ; He knows the heart. (3) With a habit 
of comparing the works of His people with their 
opportunities and abilities. He does not judge 
hastily or superficially, far less unjustly. Where 
He has given much, there He requires the more. 


[V.—WHAT EFFECT THIS ASSURANCE SHOULD 
HAVE UPON us.—(1) It is fitted to reveal the 
hypocrite to himself. Remember that however 
the semblance many impose upon others, it does 
not impose upon the Lord. (2) To rebuke the 
unfaithful,—who have a name to live and are 
dead. (3) To quicken the indolent and supine. 
To such how appropriately is the declaration 
followed by the summons, Repent! (4) To con- 
sole the unnoticed and unrewarded labourer for 
Christ. If men do not know what you are doing 
for the Lord, He does! (5) To encourage the 
faithful servant and the living Church, in labour 
and in witness. 


THE SONG OF HEAVEN. 
REV, xv. 3. 
In this closing book of the New Testament are 
many evidences of the substantial unity of the 


Mosaic and the Christian dispensations. It is 
instructive to observe that the Apocalyptic Seer, 
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witnessing the worship of heaven, heard a song 
ascending to the throne of God, which he, as at 
once a Jew by birth and a Christian by convic- 
tion and by Divine calling, recognised as the 
song of Moses and the Lamb. 

I.—IT IS THE SONG OF THE DELIVERER.— 
Moses, the servant of God, was in many things 
a type of the Lord Jesus,—a prophet like unto 
Him, according to the promise given to the law- 
giver and to the chosen people through him. 

cially in this respect did they resemble 
ok other,—both were great deliverers. Moses 
delivered Israel from the bondage of Egypt, and 
from the pursuit of Egypt’s king ; Christ deli- 
vered mankind from the worse bondage of 
Satan and of sin. Moses led and sang the song 
of deliverance upon the banks of the Red Sea ; 
Christ leads the grateful chorus of the redeemed 
and glorified above. 

Il.—Ir Is THE SONG OF THE DELIVERED.—The 
song of Moses expressed the triumph of Israel ; 
for there had been effected for the whole nation 
a marvellous rescue and interposition. The song 
of the Lamb is the song of those for whom He 
died who was “the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” The anthem of the 
unfallen angels is glorious, and is acceptable to 
God ; the hymn of the blood-bought host is in a 
tenderer vein and a more pathetic key. 

IIL—Ir Is THE SONG OF GRATEFUL LOVE, 
AND REVERENT ADORATION. — Although, to 
the mind of the Israelites, the deliverance 
wrought for them must have been most 
deeply and touchingly present, still they raised 
the song to Him who loved them and pre- 
served them; and looked away from their 
safety to His glory. And the song of the Lamb 
(verses 3and 4) is one of profound reverence 
and lowly adoration. As salvation begins with 
the pity of God’s heart, so praise ascends to 
God, and lifts the Church militant and the 
Church triumphant alike, to Him who is the 
Author and Finisher of salvation. 


THE RIGHT AIM AND BEST END OF 
LIFE. 


‘** David, after he had served his own generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep.”-—Acts xiii, 36. 


THIS notice of David’s life and death, intro- 
duced by Paul to ite that the prophetic promise 
of Psalm xvi. was not exhausted in David. 
The words may na read in three ways, accord- 
ing as we place the emphasis on David’s serving 
his own generation, on his serving the will of 
God, or on his dying by the will of God. All 
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three come to much the same in the end, 
since the service of our own generation is really 
the service of God’s will; and the period ap- 

inted for such service determines the point at 
which death shall bring rest. 


I.—THE RIGHT AIM OF LIFE.—To serve our 
own generation by the will of God. 


1. A lowly work.—To serve. In the world’s 
view service is lowly and uninviting ; though, 
as a matter of fact, all in the world are servants. 
Our life is not to be one of idle and luxurious ease, 
or of lordship and domineering influence, but a 
service. The great mass of men would fain 
rule, be great, and lord it over others. The 
world is a battle-field in which men strive to 
conquer and enthral each other in various ways. 
We cannot always avoid influencing and con- 
trolling others ; we must accept authority and 
power that comes to us providentially; and we 
may seek to make our mark among our fellows ; 
but it must be, not for ambition’s sake, but for 
the sake of serving them. ‘The more one serves 
truly, the greater in God’s sight does one 
become ; but. the higher and greater a man’s 
position is, the more he ought to serve, and the 
greater is the service he can render. David, 
the king, served. High rank is no exemption 
from service, nor is it indispensable to service. 
All must serve, from the highest to the lowest. 
The invitation of Him who “came, not to be 
ministered to, but to minister, and give His 
life a ransom for many,” is the best service, 
and its departments are so manifold and various 
wars none need be at a loss. 

2. A limited work.—The range of service is 
narrow, and goes no further than our own 
generation, our own contemporaries, our own 
kindred and neighbours. ‘The time, too, is 
limited. We need not look farther down the 
stream of time for influence and servict. We 
are but creatures of a day, and it is enough for 
us to eschew universal and posthumous service, 
and simply to serve our own generation. There 
is work enough around us now in our own 
generation; no need to go past it to care for 
posterity, and seek remembrance in the future 
ages. Posterity will have its own servants and 
its own fields of service. Any service of ours to 
it would be antiquated and obsolete, and useless, 
in a great measure, if it did survive. Christ 
alone is He whose influence and example and 
service are permanent and universal. The 
greatest and the least of all others can only, like 
David, serve the needs of their own generation. 
The time for that, for doing it well and faithfully, 
is short enough; none is left over to any of us 
to serve generations yet unborn. 

. A holy work.—We are to serve “by the 
will of God.” That will appoints each of us our 
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service, and fines it down to our own generation, 
and gives us it, its rules, and its principles. 
The service is not natural or attractive to the 
natural man. But for the will of God, none of 
us would ever undertake it, or be fitted for it. 
He who would serve must recognise the will of 
God, and be, like David, “a man after God’s 
heart,” ‘to fulfil all His will.” Then the work, 
whatever it be in itself, becomes holy, is done in 
conscious deference to God’s will, is regarded as 
the plan and purpose of God, bears the signature 
of God. This recognition of God’s will ennobles 
the meanest work, and enriches the narrowest 
field of duty. 


I].—THE BEST END OF LIFE.—To fall asleep. 
A fitting, natural and worthy and welcome 
end to those whose life has been a service of 
their own generation by God’s will. The ser- 
vants of their own generation die and pass away 
with it. Their service of it does not exempt 
them from departing with it. But their death 
is a sleep. Z'hey sleep in Jesus who served 
according to God’s will. Death a sleep, not of 
the soul, but of the body. 

1. Like sleep, death is but a phase or aspect 
of life; not a break in the continuity of exis- 
tence, but only as it were, a temporary eclipse, the 
passing of a cloud over the sun. 

2. Like sleep, death is the rest of the weary 
and toil-worn from the labour of their service. 

3. Like sleep, death is a preparation and 
refreshment of the body for the endless day 
of perfect heavenly service, and, as it were, 
withdraws and concentrates the life, that it may 
gain fresh energy and renewed strength. 

4. Like sleep, death is a soft, gentle, simple, 
painless, unexciting experience, not always 
physically, but in respect of the real spiritual 
power of death to harass. 

5. Like sleep, death is temporary. There is 
an awaking to endless day. 

Those who would thus fall asleep and end life 
on earth must serve their own generation by the 
will of God. The death of the righteous is only 
for those who live the life of the righteous. A 
holy and useful life and a happy and peaceful 
death are more inseparable than the hard day’s 
work and the dreamless sleep of the labouring 
man. 


THE POTTER’S HOUSE. 
JER. xviii. 1—4. 


In this remarkable Old Testament parable we 
have brought before us God’s sovereignty in His 
dealings with His people. The figures employed 
to enforce this are striking, yet simple, and recur 
frequently in the New Testament. The Potter, 
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the clay, the vessel, are images used by St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans to enforce the same 
truths as are here set before us. 

The subject may be comprehended under three 
heads :— 


I.—THE LORD’S WORD. 

[{.—THE POTTER’S HOUSE. 

III.—THE WORK ON THE WHEELS. 

1. The Lord’s Word.—* The word which came 
to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Arise, and 
go down to the potter’s house, and there I will 
cause thee to hear My words.” Here we notice, 
first, the individuality of the word—* the word 
which came to Jeremiah from the Lord.” 
God’s word is always thus individual and 
personal. It is from the Lord: it is for me by 
name. Through whatever intermediate channel 
it may come—Matthew, John, or Paul, the 
instrument is to be lost sight of. It is a direct 
message from my Father in heaven to me His 
child. I may substitute for Jeremiah my own 
name, and then [ shall understand how God 
wants me to receive it. It is the thinking of the 
instrument through whom it comes that ever 
weakens the power of that word over the soul. 
Secondly, notice the power of that word, 
“ Arise.” This is ever its meaning and this alone 
is its practical effect. It is an uplifting word. 
Its aim is to raise men higher—out of the dust 
and mire of sin, and to awake men out of sleep : 
‘“‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead.” 

Observe, in the next place, the claims that word 
makes upon us—‘“‘go down to the potter’s house.” 
It demands obedience to its word. It never asks 
for obedience until it first wakes up the soul. 
** Arise,” first, then “go down,”—this is ever the 
order. There must be the waking up of the soul 
by the power of the word before there can be any 
service to the Lord or obedience to His will. 

Observe, next, the promise attached to obedience 
—‘ There 1 will cause thee to hear My words.” 
Why need I go there? Cannot God speak to me 
here or anywhere? God will have obedience 
before He will speak. He can speak anywhere, 
but it must be where He wills. We must not 
question. Our duty is to obey ; and unless we 
do, we shall hear nothing. 

2. The Potter’s House.—“Then I went 
down, and behold he wrought a work on the 
wheels.” The prophet obeyed, and he saw and 
learned. So must we. The potter's house is our 
world. The wheels are all turning rapidly round. 
Everything moves in circles—the years, the 
days ; our life is a daily round of duties ; the 
seeds, the leaves, the seasons ; history repeats 
itself—even the Bible begins with the “ river,” 
the “ garden,” “the tree of life ;” it ends in the 
same way. The mathematical circle is the most 
perfect type of everything. 
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But the Potter sits at the wheels. By Him they 
move ; at His touch they are all silent. The 
Potter is God. Men say these wheels all started 
themselves, and that there is no Potter in this 
big world-house, but there 7s, and every wheel 
moves under His eye. ; 

3. The Work on the Wheels.—What is 
the one and only work that goes on in the 
potter’s house? Making vessels. So in this 
great world-house, God is doing one work— 
making vessels—“ vessels of mercy,” redeemed 
souls, as “ vessels meet for the Master’s use.” 
So says St. Paul, “We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.” 

Observe again: it is out of “marred vessels” 
the potter makes newones. So man, created by 
God, was marred by disobedience and sin. 
Redemption is God re-making these marred 
vessels into new ones. 

Mark God’s sovereignty: He re-makes each 
vessel “as seemed good to the potter to make 
it.” Believers are the vessels. Some are of 
“‘wood,” “silver,” or “ gold "—just as He wills. 
Some for very menial purposes, some for the 
palace table—but all as He wills, and all for use. 
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Mark, lastly, the meaning of a “ vessel.” It 
is empty. It can givenothing. It can receive 
everything. It can only give what first it 
receives. So believers are emptied when they are 
re-made. The Holy Spirit empties, then He 
Jills; then they powr out what He has put in— 
“He shall pour the water out of His buckets.” 
(Numbers xxiv. 7.) 

The potter does three things to the vessel :— 

1. He washes the clay. So believers are 
cleansed by the blood of Christ, and by the 
indwelling Spirit of God. 

2. He shapes it for an end, and that end for 
use to others. So God shapes each of us, and 
the end is to be a blessing to others—not to live 
for ourselves, but to be constantly pouring out. 

3. He stamps the vessels with His signet. 
So Christ puts upon us His new name and 
character. His image is on us. 

Are youve-made? Are you constantly “pouring 
out” a blessing to others? Have yow the 
Lord’s mark upon you? Are you consciously 
an empty vessel? Are you going hour by hour 
to Him to be filled ? 

FREDERICK WHITFIELD. 


Yi RGINIA PARE. 


BY FRED. MYRON COLBY. 







“tx() WN upon the coast of North 
A‘ = Carolina, surrounded by the waters 
3 of Albemarle Sound, and shut in 
from the sea by a long stretch of 
low, sandy land, which lies between 
it and the waves of the Atlantic, 
is a small, beautiful island. Tall 
pines, wide spreading oaks, and emerald- 
tufted palmettoes border the shore with 
perpetual green. Roses bloom there in 
profusion as they bloom scarcely anywhere else 
in all that lovely Southern land, and the orange 
trees are loaded with ripening fruit. Visit it in 
summer or winter as you will, and you will hear 
the birds singing merrily among the magnolia 
groves. In the calm waters and among the 
reedy marshes, sea fowls make their home, build 
their nests and rear thesr young. 

Upon this fair island, slumbering in the midst 
of the enchanted seas, are the ruins of an ancient 
fort. Long before the pilgrims had thought of 
leaving their homes in England, or even before 
Jamestown was settled, the foundations of this 
fort were laid. The tall oaks overshadowing the 
crumbled walls must have been little shrubs 
when the fort was built. Or, perhaps, the acorns 
had not grown from which they grew. Almost 


three hundred years have passed since on a 
summer’s day a band of English colonists, fresh 
landed from the ships fast anchored in the tide, 
felled the timber that aided in the construction 
of this ruined fortification. Between that time 
and this there have transpired great changes, 
but over all and through all, we love to go back 
to the old days and revisit Roanoke Island, for 
here was the home of Virginia Dare. 

Do my readers remember her, the little wee 
bit of a girl who was the first child of English 
parentage to open her wondering eyes on the soil 
of the United States ? She was only a baby, a 
bonny, blue-eyed English baby, and perhaps in 
no ways handsomer or more remarkable than 
many other babies who were born that time; 
but she is connected with an important event, 
and while others have been forgotten she lives in 
history. 

The tale of that lost settlement of Roanoke has 
as much of romance and tragedy connected with 
it as any event in American annals. Virginia 
Dare’s life history, what we know of it, ran 
paralled with it, and was a part of it. Within 
the old fort we have mentioned, or near it, she 
was born; here she lived two fleeting summers, 
and then she disappeared. How the fort came 

























































to be built, who Virginia Dare was, and how she 
came to be born on this balmy Southern isle, far 
away from the English home of her mother, is 
what I wish now to relate. 

Queen Elizabeth was reigning in England, the 
vain, imperious, pleasure -loving daughter of 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn. She was 
about fifty-four years old at this time, a grey- 
haired, sour -faced virago, striding about in a 
great ruff, a jewelled stomacher, and portentous 
petticoats, swearing at her old lords of council, 
and boxing the ears of her young courtiers. 
Great men adorned her court ; such a galaxy of 
brave names hardly ever gathered around a 
sovereign before or since. There were young, 
fiery, but generous, Essex; gentle Philip Sidney; 
the gifted poet Spenser; and the splendid 
Leicester, who had just entertained his Queen so 
magnificently at his grand castle of Kenilworth; 
Pembroke was there, too, the learned and the 
noble husband of fair Mary Sidney; and Drake 
and Hawkins, the famous discoverers and free- 
booters, whose minds were full of brave adven- 
tures in Western seas among wild men and 
Spanish pirates. And there was another man 
there, a man who out-shone them all in gifts 
of mind and grace of person ; this was Raleigh. 
There is a portrait of the great man in some 
famous gallery, which portrays him richly 
dressed in ruff, trunk hose and velvet doublet. 
With his lofty brow, and wonderfully searching 
eyes, and his dark hair so thick and heavy that 
it took his man an hour to comb it, he was a 
very handsome man. But in spite of his gay 
dress and his gallant manners, Sir Walter was 
something more than a courtier. Behind those 
keen eyes glowed the brain of the wisest states- 
man in all Queen Elizabeth’s realm. That great 
brain was now filled with vast schemes of colonisa- 
tion in the new world. Several attempts he had 
made failed, but the ardour of Raleigh was not 
damped. A plan for a wiser expedition was 
matured. Fancy the great man, dressed in his 
velvets and jewels, sitting and talking con- 
fidentially with the Queen, whom he flattered 
with so glib a tongue, smoking, perhaps, in his 
silver pipe, of the strange weed tobacco, which 
he had just imported from the new land of 
Virginia. How eloquently he would talk of the 
broad savannahs of the West, of the mighty 
rivers and the delightful climate of the land he 
wished to colonise. He showed her one of the 
natives, an intelligent and docile chief, who had 
been brought in one of his ships from the very 
coast where he wished to plant English villages. 
The Queen was charmed; both her vanity and 
intelligence were enlisted in the cause, and she 
granted Raleigh an ample patent, under which he 
might establish any number of colonies between 
certain degrees of latitude that were named. 

In April, 1585, a squadron of seven vessels, 
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carrying 108 colonists, sailed from London to the 
shores of Carolina. Queen Elizabeth herself, 
attended by her handsomely dressed generals, 
watched the ships glide down the Thames, and 
waved them a farewell from the shore. Grave 
issues depended on the success of the voyage. 
Raleigh had been careful in all his preparations, 
and one of the most gallant and brilliant of his 
own friends, Sir Richard Grenville, was the com- 
mander of the expedition. 

The island of Roanoke was the goal of the 
voyagers, where they landed on the 26th day of 
June, two months after they left England. The 
new land seemed to the adventurers a delightful 
paradise. Luxuriant vines twined around the 
forest trees, amid which deer sported; grapes 
hung in abundance from the branches, and innu- 
merable flowers perfumed the air. Indians, in 
their canoes, paddled along the creeks and inlets, 
and the smoke from their wigwams rose from the 
valley. It looked like a picture of the Golden Age. 
Upon the northern shore of the island, looking 
out upon the waves of Albemarle Sound, a rude 
fortification of logs was erected, and around it 
were built the cabins of the settlers. Then Sir 
Richard Grenville sailed away. 

The bright days seemed to have vanished with 
his departure. Some troubles with the natives 
ensued, and the colonists began to long for their 
birth-land. Early the next season Sir Francis 
Drake, after one of his cruises in the Spanish 
seas, touched at the island to visit the colony of 
his friend Raleigh. When he got ready to sail 
the discontented settlers packed their goods, and 
returned with him to England. This was the 
end of the first colony of Roanoke, but it was 
not the end of the attempt to establish a colony 
on the spot, as we shall presently see. 

The colonists had been gone but a few days 
when a fleet, under Sir Richard Grenville, laden 
with provisions and reinforcements, sailed into 
the little harbour before the settlement. The 
supplies had been sent by Raleigh, who had not 
forgotten his colony. The deserted cabins filled 
Grenville with disappointment. He did the best 
he could, however: repaired the fort, and left 
fifteen men to garrison it, after which he sailed 
to England again. 

A new expedition sailed the following spring, 
for Sir Walter Raleigh would not relinquish his 
hopes of colonisation. Enjoying the prestige of 
the favour of his Queen, who never in her life 
forgot to love handsome men, he had still abun- 
dant means. The number of this new body of 
colonists was larger than any that had been sent 
before. There were ninety-one men, seventeen 
women and nine children, one hundred and 
seventeen in all. John White, a friend of Raleigh, 
was chosen for the governor of the infant settle- 
ment. His daughter Eleanor and her husband, 

Ananias Dare, were among the colonists. 
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It was in the month of July when the colonists 
reached Roanoke Island. The seas were tranquil, 
and the shores were bright with verdure. The 
shady bowers on all sides echoed with the music 
of beautiful wild birds. But no signs of friendly 
Englishmen were visible. They found the fort 
in ruins, the footpaths green with grass, and the 
wild vines overrunning the floors and windows of 
the houses, upon which deer were feeding. The 
fifteen men who had been left behind by Gren- 
ville had miserably perished. 

The circumstance was not a propitious one, 
and the hearts of the colonists grew dark with 
apprehension. But they disembarked their 
valuables and goods, and began slowly to rebuild 
the dwelling-houses and the old log fort. The 
charming summer weather exerted its influence 
upon the minds of the settlers, and their hopes 
were enlivened by the prospect of a lasting peace 
which was concluded with the wild natives. 

Manteo, the chief of the Indian tribe in that 
vicinity, was friendly to the white men. One 
day he visited the settlement with some of his 
braves. Manteo was the chief who had been to 
England, and could talk broken English. We 
can imagine the dusky aboriginian and his 
warriors sitting cross-legged in the governor’s 
kitchen, talking gravely with the colonists. He 
expressed a desire to be baptized, to serve the 
Englishman’s God, and to be the friend for ever 
of the English. Governor White was willing to 
gratify him. The ceremony was an august one. 
It was performed in a little wooden chapel that 
adjoined the fort. All the éclat of the little 
colony lent its influence to the occasion. The 
warriors of Manteo looked with awed faces upon 
the scene. 

“Now Manteo is white like pale faces, me 
spose,” exclaimed the ignorant chief, after he 
had been sprinkled with water from the fingers 
of the pastor, and who expected this physical 
transformation would ensue. 

They held a locking-glass before him, and 
he turned away disappointed. The governor 
explained to him as well as he could the signifi- 
cance of the ceremony, but the religious rite 
probably always remained a mystery to the 
simple red man. And it is doubtful if he better 
understood the ceremony that followed, which 
was a civil one, and made the Indian chief a 
feudal baron of England, under the title of the 
Lord of Roanoke. It was the first and last 
peerage ever created by England on this soil. 

Virginia Dare was born five days after these 
occurrences, on August 18th, 1587. Her grand- 
father christened her at the time of her baptism, 
in honour of the land of her birth, for Virginia 
as it was known then extended from the Hudson 
to the Spanish settlements in Florida. The little 
girl could not have received a lovelier name, and 
what associations throng round it! The first 
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Anglo-American occupies a great place on the 
page of history, for with her are connected the 
memories of Raleigh and all his forlorn hopes, 
the colonisation of America and the destruction 
of the Armada. 

The little girl was scarcely a month old when 
her grandfather kissed her for the last time. 
One of the vessels was to return to England, 
and the governor was induced by the colonists 
to return with it, so as to hasten supplies of 
which the colony was in need. The settlers 
knew that they could put confidence in White, 
for he left two magnets behind him. So, kissing 
his little granddaughter and bidding his daughter 
good-bye, the brave man sailed across the seas. 

How that autumn and the following spring 
passed with the colonists we know not. But in 
England grave events were hastening on. All 
men were making preparations for meeting the 
dreaded power of the Spanish monarch, and the 
terror of the “ Invincible Armada,” kept English 
navigators at home. Raleigh, with all these on 
his mind, did not, however, forget the little 
Roanoke colony, and in the spring of 1588 
White was despatched westward with the pro- 
mised supplies. Misfortune attended him; he 
encountered a Spanish fleet which overhauled 
him, and the rifled ships were barely able to 
escape to England. 

When the wrecks of the grand Armada were 
strewn along the shores of the Atlantic and the 
German oceans, Raleigh had breathing space 
again; but it was more than a year before he 
could perfect arrangements to aid his colony. 
At length, in 1590, three years after White had 
left Roanoke, the governor approached the 
familiar shores again. No greeting from white 
men came to him from the emerald shores; the 
fairy grandchild he had hoped to see bounding 
to meet him had gone with the rest. Not a 
single trace of his friends was visible. But on 
the bark of a great tree he found an inscription 
with a finger pointing to Croatan. 

A great storm was coming on, and White’s 
crews were impatient to leave the spot. To visit 
Croatan was impossible. Had he prosecuted his 
search, he might have found his little Virginia 
under the wigwam of the friendly Manteo. As 
it was, White went back to England a_ broken- 
hearted man, and the fate of the colony was never 
known. They may have perished, but it is more 
probable they became amalgamated with the 
tribe of Indians of which Manteo was chief. If so, 
Virginia—and the idea is not a repulsive one— 
may have become the wife of a native, and 
the mother of a line of Indian kings; or she 
may have died in her girlhood, and found her 
grave among the palmettoes that waved above the 
little English settlement on Roanoke’s shore. I 
wish we knew more about her than we do; for, 
though she lived so far away down the dim aisles 

















of time, thousands of little ones will take her to 
their hearts as a new playmate, a dainty, violet- 
eyed, golden-haired little lady, who nestled in 
her parents’ arms, chirruped and laughed, and 
wondered at the sounds about her very much as 
they wonder to-day. Whatever her fate may 
have been, she has left a name that cannot be 
forgotten. 

The island of Roanoke is now almost unin- 
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habited, the waves of Albemarle roll, as of old, 
their ripples upon the desolate island beach. 
But the curious visitor, as he stands upon the 
spot, with the balmy south wind fanning his 
cheeks, will find himself thinking of those who 
stood there a long time ago, and first among the 
thronging figures will be that of the baby-girl, 
Virginia Dare, whose memory adorns Roanoke 
with the halo of romance. 


PRED peor OR, THE RUNAWAY. 


BY LOUISE MOORE. 


CHAPTER LI. 


=3°OTHERS are worth having; they 
know how to treat boys; and | 
pity a fellow who hasn’t any 
mother, or good old grandmother 


(> =6® cither, to take his part; but sis- 
ters, they are only girls, and what 

; do they know about boys? All the 
fellows say their sisters expect them to 
run about and wait on them, give them 


the best places, all the nicest apples, nuts 
and cake, and everything else,” said Fred Scott 
to Charlie Fenton, his intimate friend and 
school-mate; “and,” continued Fred, in the same 
grumbling tone, “ I won’t stand it ; if Sis don’t 
stop making me do all sorts of things I don’t 
like to do, [ mean torun away. I know I could 
go out West, and get plenty of things to do that 
I could get lots of money for, and not work half 
so hard as I do here.” 

Yes,” said Charlie, ‘‘I know a boy who ran 
away, and in ten years he came home with piles 
of money.” 

“ Indeed,” said Fred, his brown eyes shining ; 
‘‘ who was it, Charlie?” 

“Well, now, I forget his name. Come to 
think about it, it was a boy I read about, but 
that is all the same; people who write stories 
always write about something or somebody they 
really know.” 

“(harlie,” exclaimed Fred, “let’s go West !” 

“Oh, Fred, no! My mother is too good to 
me to run away from her.” 

“T thought she punished you not long ago, 
and . 

‘‘Never mind if she did,” answered Charlie, 
his flushed face showing shame and anger. “I 
know I told you I did not deserve it; that I was 
punished for nothing; but I did, and more than 
[ got, too. But if I were you, Fred, 1 wouldn’t 
stand letting a girl order me about.” 











‘*No,” replied Fred, “and I won't, either.” 

Fred Scott’s father filled a drunkard’s grave, 
and his mother, careworn and broken-hearted, 
had struggled on several years after his death, 
and then left two children, Mary and Fred, to 
fight the battle of life alone. And nobly was 
the brave sister doing her duty; striving to keep 
her young brother in the right path; cheerfully 
toiling with her needle to keep a shelter for 
them. ‘The humble dwelling they called home 
had been left them by their mother, and, as Fred 
went to school, upon Mary devolved the task of 
earning enough to keep them. 

“Fred, don’t forget to split some firewood, 
and come right home from school; Mrs. Berry’s 
work will be done, and I want you to carry it 
home.” 

“Split the wood yourself, and take your own 
work home,” was the quick reply. “ You want 
me to do everything. I expect soon I shall have 
to get breakfast, while you take an extra morning 
nap.” 

“Why, Fred! is that my dear little brother 
speaking such unkind words to his sister?” and 
Mary threw her arms around his neck, and 
stooped to kiss him. 

“Let me be,” he exclaimed, in angry tones, 
pushing her aside. “I am tired of this way of 
living; nothing but work, work, all the time I 
am out of school.” 

“JT am sorry, Fred; but you know we must 
both work hard to make a living.” 

“T won't do it,” said Fred, “1’ll be gone one 
of these mornings: and then you will be sorry 
you made me work so hard.” And so the angry 
boy went off to school, saying to himself that his 
sister had no right to rule him; she was older, 
but he was a boy and she a girl; and somehow 
before he reached school he was fully persuaded 
that it would be brave and manly to resist any 
authority his sister might try to use, and very 
heroic to pack up a few clothes and start out to 
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seek his fortune in the far West. And so he did, 
shortly afterwards. 

Fred Scott left his humble home one morning 
just as the earliest market waggons were rattling 
over the silent streets, and the lamplighters were 
going their rounds to extinguish the gas-lights, 
paling in the beams of the rising sun. He felt 
queer as a stout policeman accosted him with 
“Good morning, my little man,” eyeing him 
suspiciously the while, as he glanced at his 
bundle, and then asked, “ What takes you out 
so early?” 

“Going out in the country, sir, to see my 
grandmother; she is sick, and sent for me to 
come and stay until she gets well,” answered 
Fred; and thus he began his journey with a lie 
on his lips. He had forgotten to ask God to take 
care of him during the day, as he had been 
taught to do; but he had been disobedient and 
unkind to his sister, and the lie did not make 
him feel so badly as it would have, had it been 
his first sin. 

It was market day, and Mary had started 
early to market, as she had work to finish and 
carry home at noon; and as she walked briskly 
along with her basket, she thought lovingly of 
her wilful brother, and how she could draw 
him to her, and fill as far as possible their dead 
mother’s place; and she asked God to direct her, 
wondering meantime whether it would be better 
to do more herself and give Fred more time for 
recreation. “Poor child!” she thought, “ life 
has been. dark and sad to him. I will try to 
brighten it up;” adding mentally, “ he shall have 
a nice breakfast this morning—boiled eggs and 
hot roll;” and the loving sister tripped along 
with a lighter heart, making her purchases with 
all speed, enjoying the walk in the cool morning 
air, happier because she had planned pleasure 
for Fred. 

The fire was kindled, the coffee made, the 
baker's fresh rolls in the oven keeping hot, the 
water boiling ready for the eggs, when Mary 
called to Fred that it was time to get up; but no 
reply came. So she ran upstairs; but Fred was 
neither in bed nor in his room; so she took her 
sewing and waited, supposing he had gone out 
while she was at market. An hour passed and 
still Fred had not made his appearance, and as 
he was not to be seen on the street she grew 
uneasy and walked over to Charlie Fenton’s. 

“ Charlie has gone to school this good while,” 
said Mrs. Fenton, in reply to Mary’s inquiry as to 
whether Fred had been there. “I have not seen 
Fred this morning; but don’t worry, Mary,” she 
said. “I expect the boys got to playing, and 
Fred found it was very late, and went off to 
school.” 

Noon came and no Fred; and Charlie told 
Mary that Fred had not been to school; and 
then she remembered that he had threatened to 


run away, and she found he had taken his best 
suit of clothes. 

The house was lonely, and Mary wept and 
reproached herself for her sternness to Fred; 
and she was shocked and grew faint when 
she found he had taken two pounds from a 
little box where she kept her money. ‘T'wo or 
three weeks passed, and she had not heard a 
word from the runaway. Mrs. Fenton had been 
very kind to her, encouraging her by saying that 
runaway boys were generally glad enough to 
return in a short time; that they discovered 
home was the best place after all, even if they 
did have to work; and, added the sensible woman, 
“it will do him good; teach him a lesson he 
will never forget, make him appreciate his home 
more highly; and he will find out nobody will 
take the interest in him his sister does, even if 
she is a girl,” and she laughed a merry laugh as 
she thought of what Fred had told her Charlie, 
“that he did not intend a girl should order him 
about;” and kissing Mary good-bye, she slipped 
some money into her hand, for she knew the 
poor girl had been so worried that work had 
been a drag. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ HeiaHo! Fred, you home?” “Old fellow, 
how did you like the West?” ‘“ Make a fortune, 
eh?” “Tell us all about it.” “Going again?” 
‘Go West, young man, but take care and stay 
next time,” and similar questions and advice 
greeted Fred the day after his return, as he made 
his appearance among his comrades. But Fred 
was mum, so after a while the boys ceased to 
taunt him. 

Fred had left school and had a situation, and 
one evening when he returned he put a package 
into Mary’s hand. ‘Two sovereigns were in it, 
and, as Mary burst out crying, Fred laid his head 
in her lap, and told her how his conscience had 
troubled him for taking that money ; how at 
first he enjoyed spending it for dainties he 
had never had at home, sinfully, as well as sel- 
fishly, forgetting how he obtained it. How he 
had stolen rides on engines, endangering his 
life; begged rides from drivers of waggons, to 
whom he had told all kinds of untruths as to 
where he was going, and why he was wander- 
ing about. And then how suspicious some 
people were of him. And after his money was 
spent, how a lump always seemed to stick in 
his throat when he asked for something to eat. 
And he found out that sleeping in barns and 
haylofts was not half so nice as he had imagined. 
People looked in disgust at his soiled clothes, 
but no one offered to wash them. 
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“And, Mary,” said Fred, “TI know now that 
I was a disagreeable, wilful boy; and how you 
ever had patience with me I cannot imagine; 
but as I was so hateful, it was a fortunate thing 
for you that I ran away, for I found out what a 
dear, loving sister you were, and always had 
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been; and now I mean to be a good; honest 
Christian man.” : 

“Thank God,” said Mary, in her heart, “it 
strengthens my faith to find that my prayers 
for Fred were to a prayer-hearing and a prayer- 
answering God.” 


PoNnTEST BETWEEN (CHRISTIAN PaitH AND MoperRn 


PCEPTICIsM 


IN crawled, like a loathsome, 
venomous reptile, into human 
nature through the door of un- 
belief. Christ is seeking to expel 

v ) it by entering the human heart 

So through the door of faith. But the 

27°" powers of darkness are doing their 
(3s) utmost to keep men from opening that 
‘ door by stimulating large numbers of 

learned, cultivated men to invent most 
ingenious objections to the truth. These objec- 
tions serve as bars and bolts in the hands of 
both the unwary and the sinfully inclined, by 
which they keep the waiting Christ from getting 
into their affections. And so zealously are these 
objections propagated that Doubt is not only 
regnant over the resolutely wicked multitude, 
but it also stands like a spy before, if not indeed 
within, the doors of the Church. As Dr. 

Cheever, in his latest book, observes, “‘ There is 

what is called a sea-push of scepticism in our 

day, a whirl, a black knot, in the surf, the tide, 
extremely powerful and dangerous. There is an 

undertow that sets out from the beach after a 

high tide of faith; a reaction as of cold ague 

after fever, a return of the pendulum to the 
opposite extreme.” 

What, then? Is there anything in these whirls 
of scepticism, these sweeping appeals to the 
intellect and passions of the age, sufficiently 
destructive to excite either alarm or despair in 
the breast of believers? Standing with open face 
towards these foes of Christian faith, conceding 
all that honest candour demands to the subtlety, 
plausibility, scholarship, and point of their 
logical weapons, we answer with emphasis, 7’heve 
is not! If Christianity were simply a theory, 
reposing on unproved assumptions, and sup- 
ported by bad logic, there would be occasion to 
fear its overthrow. The “gates of hell” never 
had so many and such efficient agencies as now 
with which to assail it; and if it really stood on 
the sinking sand of mere assumption, these 
hostile forces would soon sink it beneath the con- 
tempt of men. But it is built, not on shifting 











theories, but on the rock of indestructible facts. 
It reposes on the Christ—not on the dead, but 
the ever-living Christ; on Him who, before 
surrendering Himself to the malignity of the 
sceptics of His times, submitted the claims on 
the world’s obedience to the hitherto unheard-of 
test of a spiritual demonstration to be given to 
the world after His crucifixion and predicted 
resurrection. 

He promised to send the Comforter to reprove 
the conscience of the world, to quicken men’s 
spiritual natures, to testify of His existence and 
intercession. This promise, unimaginable and 
self-destructive in the case of an imposture, was 
followed by the fact of His death, which even 
critical scepticism no longer denies; by His 
resurrection satisfactorily authenticated; by the 
unparalleled phenomena of Pentecost; and by a 
stream of supernatural power descending un- 
ceasingly on men’s hearts through nineteen 
centuries until the present moment. Thus the 
facts in the life and death of the historic Christ 
have been and still are, incessantly confirmed by 
the ever-present, constantly-repeated facts, always 
following faith, of a unique spiritual experience 
—a reformed life, a purified heart. As Coleridge 
well observes: ‘ Christianity proves itself, as the 
sun is seen by its own light. Its evidence is 
involved in its own existence.” And when the 
man of faith hears the glorified Christ say, 
through John the Revelator, “I am He that 
liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore,” he can confidently affirm, in face 
of a world of sceptics, “I know that Christ 
lives, for I am crucified with Christ: neverthe- 
less [ live ; yet, not I, but Christ liveth in me; 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” The common sense 
of the world, unless insanely, hopelessly, pre- 
judiced by the criticisms of scepticism, must 
concede that such a life as this, so opposite to 
men’s natural desires, could not be produced 
through so long a period, and in myriads of 
minds, by faith in a non-existent Saviour. 
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704 FAITH AND 


Christianity is, therefore, a system of dogmas,—a 
series of historic facts, which are self-demon- 
strating. It proves its divinity by its results. 
What need, then, of fearing its overthrow ? 

No, Christianity cannot be destroyed ; never- 
theless the prevailing boastful, scornful spirit of 
modern scepticism may destroy faith in many 
individuals. Fallacies plausibly expressed, dog- 
matically asserted, and persistently repeated, are 
apt to divert the attention of unreflecting minds 
from the truths on which their faith and charac- 
ters have reposed, and to beget, first, a fear that 
possibly these sophistries are sound arguments, 
and, then, an intellectual bias in their favour. 
Every man who observes what passes in his own 
mind knows what a marvellous influence an 
often-repeated lie has over his opinions and 
moral judgments. His attention once secured, 
it appeals to the evil side of his nature so 
cunningly, that before he is fully conscious of 
what is going on in the inner sanctuary of his 
selfhood, he finds his noblest aspirations be- 
coming cool and his ignoble sentiments growing 
into power. Thus the adversary captures the 
outworks of faith and gains a vantage-ground 
for closer battle. How unwise, then, is that 
believer who suffers his mind to be drawn to 
the favourable consideration of errors which his 
own personal experience of the effects of faith 
on his life and character assures him cannot be 
true! How sensible is that man who, testing 
sceptical fallacies by the certainties of his own 
experience, refuses to give place in his thoughts 
to any theory which flatly contradicts them, and 
not them only, but also the unnumbered evi- 
dences of Christianity contained in the history 
of the Church! Despite the multitudinous false 
theories which float on the surface of public 
opinion, the Christian is safe in acting on the 
truth embodied in these lines of Dryden :— 


“ Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 


The man who turns aside from spiritual self- 
culture that he may acquaint himself with the 
details of sceptical literature is likely to share 
the fate of the pearl seeker, who, instead of 
diving beneath the waves where the pearls are 
hidden, spends his strength in clutching at the 
worthless straws floating on the top of the wave. 
He may master that literature which, being 
harmonious in its drift and tendency with the 
currents of his own earthly nature, will, most 
likely, become in turn the master of his thoughts, 
and rob him of those pearls of faith and love 
which give beauty to his character now, and are 
the divinely-given talismans which, when pre- 
sented by his unclothed soul at the gate of 
heaven, will give him admission to the throne of 
Him who is their “ Author and Finisher.” 





SCEPTICISM. 


“ But,” asks the intelligent reader, “am | to 
give no attention to the discoveries of science 
which appear to contradict the statements of 
Holy Writ?” To this inquiry every Christian 
thinker will candidly reply that the really ascer- 
tained facts of science contradict no clearly 
stated and properly understood facts of Scrip- 
ture. And they never will, since He who gave 
men the Bible made the universe. But the great 
fault of sceptical scientists is their disposition to 
see more in Nature than she contains, to leap at 
conclusions which further inquiry shows to be 
false. Besides this fault, many, if not most, of 
them are too ambitious to pose as philosophers 
before an astonished world. Hence their scep- 
tical theories are, in the main, hasty generalisa- 
tions falsely deduced from fewer ascertained facts 
than are sufficient to furnish them with feet to 
stand upon. To him who has faith strong enough, 
and patience enduring enough, to wade through 
their vague reasonings without injury to his 
spirituality, it soon becomes obvious that these 
anti-Christian theorisers, instead of deducing 
their philosophy from their facts, carry it into 
their researches and torture the facts, as skilful 
cross-examiners do witnesses in court, to compel 
them to testify in their favour. Out of this 
method, and out of their experimental ignorance 
of the faith they seek to destroy, comes that 
cloudy vagueness characteristic of the sceptical 
philosophic literature of the day. They remind 
us of a remark by a friend of John Foster to a 
vague talker : “ You are,”’ said he, “‘all luminous, 
but no light, like a landscape flooded with exces- 
sive sunshine, preventing the eye from seeing 
separate objects distinctly.” How applicable 
this to a multitude of writers who so confuse the 
unaccustomed eye by the brilliancy of the array 
of natural facts with which they seek to prove 
the falsehood. of Christianity, that the unskilful 
and impatient reader is unable to discover the 
flaws in the logic by which they pretend to prove 
that, because Nature is true, the Bible is false ! 
How appropriate, therefore, to-day is the caution 
of St. Paul, “ Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit after the 
traditions of men, and not after Christ.”” How 
supremely wise is the believer who, conscious of 
the sweet effects of faith on his heart, and the 
power of the indwelling Christ on his character, 
rejects as false whatever reasoning contradicts 
the certainties of his experience, and of those 
self-demonstrating truths which dropped like 
pearls from the lips of the ever-living Christ, on 
the acceptance of which depends the regeneration 
of mankind! There is no name more influential 
on earth than the name of Jesus, and before that 
mighty name, if the Church is true, the star of 
scepticism is destined to pale and disappear, 
how speedily, depends on the faith and firmness 
of the Church. 
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